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A MORAL . READING-BOOK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I clsLiEVE there exists a wide-spread desire for the more 
systematic teaching, in our schc^ls, the great principles 
of Morality and Good Conduct that common- to all 
r^igions. It is unWersally admitted that, in such teaching, 
there should be hothing that might have eV^n thne appear- 
ance of an infringement of that golden n^le di strict religious 
neutrality which has always been observe^ by the Educa- 
tionar'‘'2)epartment. I Imow of no Moral Reading^ook 
hitherto ^abJished that Tully satisfies the important con- 
dition of ^vitraUty ; and in the little boi^k now offered 
to the public I have endeavoured to supply this want. This 
'Reading-book has been compiled impartiailiy from Hindn, 
Jdt^tnniadan, Parsee, and' Buddhist, as vidl aH Christian 
source^; and whilst 1 hope it may not be fodnd defective 
in any impo^nt poin^ I am confident that nothing 
will be fisund in it to ofiiend the most sensitive conscience. 

^ B^t for the kind encouragement of Sir William Muir, 
jLc.K 1.« this little book would not’have jippeared in its 
H^e.^ea'Xtfusmg translated extracts from the 
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Oriental dassics and the Sacred Books of die East, ^ the 
impose o| inculcaring gresd nrcaiil long ago; 

occurred*^both tO), Si^ ^^aIlS itoac and to his late 

lamented bother, Dr, JShh Mtb,' 6.T.*E. i and by his 
generqslly I have been permitteid to make free use of the 
admirable translations to be found in his own ** Extracts 
from the Cora^,*’ and in Dr. John Muir's Religious an^ 
Moral Sentiments fi^m Sanskrit Writers.’’ Vor other trans- 
lations from the Sanskrit, I am* indebted to Mt. .B- T. H. 
Griffith, M.A., whose name is inseparably connected with 
the.academic glories of Benares College, and who is now 
Director «)f Public InstructioGtin the North-West Provinces. 

My acknowledgments are due to the Rev< J, Long f 9 r° 
allowing me to use his “ Eastern’ Proverbs and Emblems, 
illustrating Old Truths.” ‘ History teaches us that nothing 

more useful Ibr impressing a great truth on the mind 
of the young than the apposite use of aphorisms. 

I have also to o^ nay thanks to the Rev. G. Sdikll, 
Chaplain of the '^Stranger’s fitme for Antics*' ^ lime- 
house, for permission to use hiS meofical transia^ons of 
Orientarjpoeihs ; and to the Putiisiung fiohnalltee of 
V.’esleyan Conlerepce for permission tob^ solne of^Mr, 
Robinson’s translations fr^m the Xurai and oth^ Tamil ' 
masterpieces, ^ 

Mr. ‘Griffith, in the jsreface ' to his SaaUi Me 
Rimdyatuk, ha^ eloquently shown how thoiot^hly some of 
the Oriental classics are adapted for torchidg-riie great 
moral truths wi’lch I wuhto inculcate hr this SMdi^bKlfc. 
He thus describes the feelii^ wMch the perusal itfcthe 
Rdmdyana ^cites “ in every Hin& ipf true Sqnribili^y.” 

“ Nowhere eis^ I befieve, ar^ poetry ar^d duwality vo 
chbmingly united^— eadi elevatitq; the othet^&s Iijk, the 
pages of this really hofy pom. There be indeed 'many 
poetical compositions^nay almost all good poetry is sudi-— 
that forcibly teach us some moral trirtln^’bilU the Rimeymm 
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h the only popnt vhic^ iosplres our breasts ^«ith a 
^ o{ go&dsas^i^ ^ taliife s«a^p£ tbie word* r.se both 
•its penisal ik tUia^ot^ tdt the ^atues that 

can atlorm ]XMi4>><Hii^tnitlv<){ jiUa|.piWt dS pstemal love, of 
female entity and dev^on, <k a husband’s fid^hfulness 
and love, of fraternal affection, of meekness, of forgiveness, 
of fortitude, of universal benevolence. What, for instance, 
oan excite a greater reverence of Divine Ifruth than the 
perusal of that scene where Dasaratha jffirts with his beloved 
son for hfit ‘sake 'end at last sacrifices his life for her 7 
What mote impres^ve|y teach us filial love than the 
conduct of Itdina jiving tip his domestic felicity, his king- 
^dom, to preserve ^a father’s vow ? Well may the Rdmdyana 
challenge the ffteretute of evety age and country to produce 
a poem that can boe^ of sudi perfect characters as a Rdma 
and a Site.*' Q a 

I have^been largely indebted to Mr. Smiles both for the 
inspiration and fiiw the illiistradons of this little book ; and 
desire to repord my de^ obligation to’^that eminent writer 
and to Mr, John Mttrtay, for the ready courtesy with which 
they assent^ to my request for permission to raiake^extracts 
fiom Se^JSCelp — two works which I trust will 

be read sooner or later by aU students of Reading-book, 

RO^R LETHBRIDGE.* 

4, Njs»v ^VAKE, 
lAmim’9 im. 



CHAPTER I. 
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MY DUTY TOWARDS GOD. 

'this little book is intended to be used mth equal 
advantage by students professing many different religions — 
by Christians, by H[;ndus, by MuhammadiSns, by Parsees, by 
members of the Br&hma Sam&j, and b;|^ others. Its ain^ is, 

‘ not to show the superiority or inferiority of laiy particular 
form of religion, but rather to teach those phscricai rules of 
good living which command the , assent of ail -food men. 
Consequently, I shall so? nothing here of tnanjiQreligious 
observances which form a part %f “My Duty towards God,” 
but in regard to which opinions may iairiy«af^ reasonably 
'differ. But t' My Duty towards God ” iiudud^ many things 
besides relifpoq; observances. It indpdeBall those rules fpr 
‘..he guicl^nc^of otur own private thou^ts and actions, and of 
our behav^out to others, Wherein our oonsciojces teaclv us to 
discern a right and a wroi^ In ^inscription on dK Bombay 
Medical College Hospital trhfen wasfootfded hy Uie muni* 
ficence of the late Bir Jamse^ Jeeji^ihoy, *the efemous 
Parsee Baronet, the radowment is statra to be an *fofitSting 
of religious ‘ gratitude to Alm^^ ?*** Father in 
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Heaven of the Christiani the HuidU; fhe Mihammadaiif’ 
* and the Panee.’' Whatev^ soaif be ifhe patti^ular form 
'of our religieB,, ai^biowled^e ioBiitwelj the existence 
of a Rh{>&sh8t be otir Creator^ atiifl to whom 

we owe our reverence aud adoiaSon ; who is our Preserver, 
and to whom therefore we owe gratitude and loVe ; who 
kjiows all tmf most ^nivme thoughts and dee^a 1 who will be 
our jm Judge,, and whom, therefore, we i^ould strive to obey. 

In addition, dmn, to the great duty of serving and 
worshippmg Gmf tridch duty we tna^'endeavour to perform 
in various ways, there arettt&er *‘dtrads towards God,”, in 
regard to wy<^ aU good men gre agreed. It i^our duty 
b^th to fold eiul‘to«ah(rif {%) the utmost reverence for the 
name and peHyt (a) the deepest gratitude 

for His pastcwe-^ tis, (jjirwy In Him fm the future, and,^ 
finally out supreme Kuler and Guide.'’ 

The habitual uultu^tltm pH, ^het| sentiments, the habitual 
obsernufoi towards God" will inlluence for 

go^ all word^ and our actions ; and will 

lead 08 of hlltil^ viibles, of^which I shall' 

qieak in , do way feligion is truly the 

ba^ of tb^UjCtly foundation of true happi- 

tifiss. King of Ae Jejm* who wag reputed^the 

wisest man of Ins time^ : " Let us hear the conclusion 
of the wholt matter: F^rGodtand keep His Command- 

menu : fox ^ £» Ike wlude duty of Maa” 

* 
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,i>OrFS “UNIVERSAL ?RAVER»” 

r 

Farther of all 1 in ev’ry agc^ 

' In cv*ry clime adored, 

^By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jeh(jvah, Jove, or Lord 1 

Thou Great ^*lrst Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 

, And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Left free the human will* 

^Vl.at conscience dictates to be done^ 

Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell tt> sbup. 
That, more than heaven pursue! 

^^'hat blessings Thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not castaway 
For God is paid when into receives i 

Yet notito earth’s conhratted span 
^ Tky goodness led me bound, 

Oi^tbink Thee Lord alone of man, 

AVhen thousand worl^ are rpund.* 

Let not this unknowing hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, ‘ 

And deal dami]|ition round the land. 

On each I judge Thy 
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If I am rig^t, Thy grace impart, 

StM in the ngbt to stay ; « ■ 

If I am oh, teach my heart * 

To find that better way. 

Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Oa impious discontent. 

At aughfThy wisdom has deniejj, 
aught illy good&ess lent. 

Teach me to feel another’s woe, 

To hide the &uU I see ; 

That mercy I to otherslihow. 

That merr^ sbotr to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
ghice qui^cened by Thy breath : 

Oh, lead me wheresoe’er I ^ 

Through tfabi day’s life or death. 

This day, be Jnead and peace my lot : 

AH else hi^neath the sun, 

Thou loiow’rit if be^ bestowed or not ; 

And let Thy lirill be done. 

• 

Thee, whose temple is III space, 
Wbo^ altar, earth, sea, skies. 

One Sborus let all being raise ; 

All nature’s incense rise > 


.cdp sfiEN nw HIS Works. 

Aix giatiile manifests thb S^nite skill of its Author. Cast 
yowugi^ upon the* earth that supports us ; then raise thepa 
to this immense ^^t of ^e Imvens that surounds us ; 
these fathoml^ aby9R| of ur and wgter, and these 
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Cv^untless stkn that give us light Who is it that has 
suspendetic this globe of earthy *7' itho hAs laid its^* 
fotindationB? Il*it wens h)m^||s;;iuil|m '^Ul aot W 
laid open^by nan for ouHtvatnf^u it ‘#ehS')ess fun it 
could 'ndi support the vei|^ of his foottfeps, fr(Hir it 
proceed the most predout wngs; dilsfSIOtth,sOmean and 
unformed, is tiansformed into thousands' pf l^uthiil objectji 
that delight our eyes ; in the {^tse of onp ypsSt it becomes 
branches, buds, leaves, flopeis^ 4&d.iii^ds; thus 

renewing its bountiful favoairSt4^)hSh^'({ l|0j^^ exhausts 
it. . After yielding for so itsr»,J:)^«re8, it 

experiences no decay, it doss stil} pours 

forth riches from its bpsotot ^ ^ hayif 

grown old and passed vnaf, srMle evpif pfS^^fhe earth 
^has renewed its^ youth. If it'-WS*!* would 

nourish a hundred'foldnotp 

The inequalities of utility. 

The mountains have 'risen* siud fhpll|i|^bj^@^Uddd, in 
the places where the Lord lu^ ihu rieep 

valleys grow^, the firesh heritage lot ^14^ harvests 

wave in the champsi^ cbustsf* tittle 

hills rise like an amphitheStn^ vipO'' 

yards and fruh trees ; thqtOf high t)iMnnhih» W't^^ 8nov<' 
cro'wn^ed heads among the cMi^ pour 

from their sides, are the^urcps 4^ tlnill^^it^Ihe ipdts, 
marking "thel^Steep he4i^|^.(«ijp!i^rif of the 

mountains. Just, as the lioi^ supp<^ 

the flesh,, Jliis 

while it ii^amo die pUpUHl irfi |li j^ difSiiunt 

wants of men. 

. Everything thpt tjbl^ Sad 

returns again to iits^lwie% »fb^|ii^i4|!|^(^*fSrgt of a 
new produOtioD. l|vtsyddii^ aipth^|S,r|klUl it,*cEl!2»is 
to It, and nothing is* lost Ah the see<hi ^t m sow in if, 
return multiplied to us. It productk^^s^ne aitd tqaxUe, of 
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wludi <are nuke our aupob edifices. It teems whh mineral^i 

Look fiTheir species and 

their \iirta<it. ^ ki#i!tA!iMSN^)e. Contemplate ^ose vast 
forests, as those trees, wh&s» roots 

strike into tl^' their hranches i^read out towards 

the nipport them agaifst the winds, 

and are urhose qfiSce is to collect the 

nourishmOtt'iw%il||Qff^ t^otlpport of the stem ; the stem 
is covered%i|^S^1|^h^l^^<shl^ protects the tender wood 
from the in difihrent canals, tjie 

sap whi(!|k^^|llliMi|| hs^ hr the trunk. Iff summer 

tivy fiiom. the rays of the sun ; 

in winter kei^ps us warm. Their 

wood hut it is^of a substance,^ 

although the hand of man can* 

give the puiposes of archi- 
tect^ as they liow their 

brapcheknMiwIK^I^^sel# ho insite us to rraei ve* then 
treasurei4^'<Mpi> Idlest e^ntai^ within itself the* 
germ of |kf ih^HlgUudest tree. The earth, 

without nil those chanses in its 


tofl8pring|. 

and hransiKuyi^^ 

of its own. 
become a 
dry OUd 

^tribut!^Aji^ 
ftom thd 

vaUeyh(^aifSl|iPw 
thi^^nebt^^ 
At isfit they-^.diB^ 
centre of 41^ opoup 


t^'we iMteri k & a liquid,^ clear, 
^ .;||i|euy|^est!n^ Itom our grasp, and 

bating none 

Hit ii|^ Wvehed, it would 

|lir^ natTtfe .would be 

has 

T^e waters flow 
* j% steeams in the 
w|ii^ duk way through 
l^th^,P4l^^'^eU«e water ib 

J^omifdYts htte ^ sear to feed ftus 
^ pf itstioAs. This pcesD, 4»t seems 
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\n eternal £(bparation of countries, is, on the contrary, the 
great reiyleavous of ^1 nations. It is«Ov^r this {>athless way,/ 
across this profound abyss, thitt the old world has put 
forth its band to the new, and that the new supplies the 
old whh*its treasures. 

The* waters circulate through the earth, as the blood does 
through the Ifiuman body. Besides this perpetual circula- 
tion, there is the ebbing and ^wing of the sea. We need 
not know the cause of this mysterious effect * Of this only 
are we certain, that the sea goes and returns to the same 
places at certain hours. Who has commanded it to ebb 
and flow' with such regularitjff A little more or a little less 
motion in the waters would derange all nature. Who is tit 
that controls this immense .body, with sudi irresistible 
^ power ? Who if it that alwaya avoids the too much and the 
too little ? What unerring fing^ has marked the bbundaries 
for the sea, that through Q^untless ages it respected, and 
has said to it, “Here shall thy proud waves be stayed If 
I loot up'to the heavens I perceive cipuds ftyihg as upon 
the wings of ^he wind ; bodies of water suspended over our 
heads, to temper the air, and water the thirsty eatth. If 
tlicy were to fallsall at once, they would ov^wh^m and 
destroy everyttCiing in the place where they fell. Wfeat hand* 
suspends them in their reservoi^ and bidjt theM fall drop 
by drop as from a watering-pot ? IFsnelqn. 


TRUST IN GOD. 

TranslaM fiwt the SttmkfH* 

0 Gox> of Gods, l%iOt\,art to mn 
A Father, 

1 knowledge, richeg, findift 

All good Thy being ^Wpr^^s. 

(Frotn translated by 

Pr.J^n Muir, CJ.E.)- 
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JHE OMNISCIENCE OF GOD 

Say ; whethei* ye bide that which is in younbreasts, or 
whether ye make it manifesti God knoweth the samh ; and 
He knoweth whatsoever is in the heavens, and whatsoever 
k in the earth r* God is Alnlighty. 

IFmin the Qirdn, translated hy Sir W. Muir, K.C.S.I.) 


THE WONDERS OF NATURE PROCLAIM 
THE POWER OF GOD. 

Tbk spacious firmament onhigha 
*Wtth all ^ blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heaven^ a shining framp, 

Their ^eat Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does Mb Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land, ^ 

’The work of an Almighty hand. ^ 

$000 as the evening shides prevail, 

Tht^moon takes'up the wondrous tale. 

And nightly to the listening earth, 

R^eats the stmy of her birth : 

W^ aQ the stars that round he ^burn, 

AnPaE the {daoets'in their turn, 

Coafata the tidhigs as they roE, 

Andagtnsa^ the ^1^ firm pole to pol& 
id solemn ril^oce all 
Move fduhd dtss thurfc terrestrial boil 1 
W^t though no real voice nor souod, 

Amid mw4idilmt orbs be found ! 
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In Reason’^ ear they all rejdce, 

And Uttar ifoilh. '§ gloikiaa ytl^fiie^ 

iPor \ 

“The Hand 


GOD; 

/■■ (3rJw*#A*te^ i/felW; 4^ 

' No hands has HCi nor fe^, jWSr eyds, odf 
. And yet He grasps, and yO'^**^SW*i'*St)81ie^ 
,He dll things }mows gi|^^^te l Wn f . 

(From ihe tiUSiisn^ by 

DJ^’IbHM Muix, 


THE 


It is He Siat sl{pd<^s|§^|^fi^|f 
thereof have y& Water 
wheteof ye'ifeed 

He cadseth'tlM>,«e^.%i^WK^f‘' "■‘'’ 
grapes, and evsry''W^.'.';iS^^^i«l 
that reflect. .Ai^ 
the day, and lBe«ii^';ji«|^y_ 
raand: veriiy^t}uW!^\]^M|t 
And whatshpyer.ii^*'*'''**'^*’^ 
of various .cc4odit6;^ 
consider. Andit^^JI 
your contrail thdt.i'oiili'i^i^^ 
frofh it likewise ti^f<^ 
seest the ships plooghiaf^lts Wtil 


ryOu j 
^|liu!ttS‘ 

juid 
ftia, people 
ttand 
icom- 
Ptstand. 
earth 

iithat 
^aid^ 
:ined^^^d. 

‘litoy .se^' to 
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enr»^ ypjiise^ of His that h^piy ye may 

give thaal^ Itaft a^t ia^ 'ibt^hta^S upon the 

'earth jLeat^iN | | i^ jjt^j^ 

stars like. 

i^se are theh' that Oreatetl], be as 

him that And if ye coaot the favoursiof God, 

^e shall Mpceckoti 4>em up I for jjod is gracious 

and-wnrell^ that vdtiw ye hide and that 

which ye'',ptk-d'.%jti^ Srfe#y that believe not in the life 
to |t<^^|^^l|l0liedufous.; they are arrogant. 

With0ji^i|csj|^ ji!^^^^^^ what , they conceal and what . 
they‘i|6s^yi^,' not the proud. «. . .* 
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Inrvain those birds which springes hold 
Would seek to fly : so man, a thrall| ^ 
^ast fettfired ever lives, in art 
He does or thinks by God controlled. 

,As trees from river-banks are riven 

[And^swept away, when rains have swelled 

[The streams, so men fey time impelled 

[To action, helpless, dh are driven. 

' « * 

God does not show for all mankind ^ 
cA parent’s love and ^ise ‘concern; 

But acts like one unfeeling, stern 
Whose eyes caprice and passion blind. 

Yudhishthira replies :---- 

I’ve listened, lo\^g spouse, to thee, 

IVe marked thy charming, kind discourse 
I'hy phrases turned with grace and force, 
But^know, thou utterest blaspliemy. 

1 never set to earn reward ; 

I dotwhat I am ^ound to do, 

Indifferent whether friiJjJ accrue ; 

[My duty I alone regard. 

Of all |he men who care profess 
,For virtue — love of that to speak-^ — 
Xhe*unworthiest far are those who &ek 
o make a gain of rigl^eousness. 

'Who thus — to every loffy sense 
Of duty dead — from eadi good aCi. 

Its kill return would fain extract|- 
He forfeits every recompense. * 
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,Love duty, thus, for duty’s sake, 

|Hot corejFul^what return it brings t 
Yet doubt uot^ bliss from '^tue^spriiigs, 
While woe shall sinners overtake. 

By ships the perilous sea is crossed ; 

So men on virtue*^ stable bark 
Pass o’er this mundane ocean, dark, 

Ai\d leach the blessed heavenly coast. 

If holy actions bore no fruits ; 

If self-command, bcfieficencc, 

Received no fitting recompense 
Then men would lead the life of brutes. 

^Who then would knowledge toil to gain ? 
Or noble aims aspire ? 

O’er all the earth delusion dire 

And darkjiess dense and black would reign. 

m 

But ’tis not so ; for saints of old 
Well knew that every-righteous>deed 
From God obtains its ajnple meed 
They, therefore, Strove pure lives to lead, 

As ancient sacred books have told. 

• • 

These secret things those saints ^escry 
Alone, whose sinless life austere * 
Forlthem has earned an insight cle:f{, 

To which all my|^es open lie. 

6o let t^ doubts Uke vapours flee, 
Abanddh iriapiouis unbelief ; 

And le| not disccmteht and gfief 
Disturb tfly ^fcufs serenity. 
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But*study God aright to know ; 

That highest Lord of aU rev^^ < 

Whose grace bit those whiij love Hiftt He*® 

Will endless future bliss bestow, 

Draupadi rejoins: 

How pould I God, the lord of all, 

Contemn, or dare His acts arraign, ' 

Although I weakly thus complain ? 

Nor would I virtue bootless call. 

^idly talk ; my better mind 
Is overcome by deep' distress, 

Which long shall yet my h^art oppress : 

So judge me rightly; thou art kind. 

(Front the AfahdihdraUi translated by 
1 ^. John Muik, Cl.E.) 


GOD WILL PROVIDE. 

' ( Translated from the Sanskrit,} 

Shall IJe to thee HU aid refuse 
Wh(A.clothes thejswan in da^zlmg whjte, 

Who robes in grSen ths parrot bright 
The peacock decks in rainbow huest^ 

(From the ,Sffiftglia^r«,'tnil9lated hj 
Dr, John Mura, C.I.E.) 


• ALL NATURE PJEtAtSES 

*Thg heavens dectst® 

Which ^t alone Cfttf Bttf' ^ 
Tho-hrmament and ^taiir enwes^' 
Their great CreatOT’s'sItiH 
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The dawn of each returning day « 
TfmiSi beame of knowledge brings ; 
Aftd the dark returns i.i'* night 

, Divine inativctiba springs.- . 

Th«r powerfvd language to no realm 
Or region is confined j 
^is nature’s vwe, and understood 
Alike by all mankind. 

^lieir doctrine does its sacred sense 
\ Through earth's extent display ; 
Whose bright contents the circling sun 
, Does round the earth convey. 

1^0 bridegroom on his nuptial- day 
Has such a cheerful face ; , 

Ho giant does like him rejoice 
, To run his glorious ra5e. 

^From eastt to west, from west to east, 

His restless course'he goes ; 

And through his progress cheerful lig'.it 
And vital si^armth bestows, 

God’s perfect law converts the soul, 
B.e( 4 aims from italse desires ; 
l^th'^wcred wisdom His wise word 
' ignorant inspires. 

1 %^ statute^ of the Lord are just, ’ 
Arsd^tte&ig sincere* delight ; 
j-IHs pdte commanda in search of truth, i 


is* fixed, 

<^tl oife ^x^datlAui laid 1 
His equf ^ws are In the acides 
Of truthVnfi Justice weighed. 
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0/ more esteem than golden minesi 

^ Or gold refined with skill j 

More sweetSian honey, or the drops 

^ That from the comb distil. 

'My trusty counsellors they are, 

And friendly warnings give ; 

1 Yivihe rewards atten(f on those 
AVho by^riiy precqHs live. 

• 

But what frail man observes how oft 
lie docs from virtue fall? 
cleanse me from%ny secret faults, 
Thou God that know’st them all ! 

Let no presumptuous sin, 0 Lord, 
Dominion have o’er me ; 

I'hat, by Thy grace preserved, I may 
'rhe great transgression flea 

(NincUiuih 


THE SAME. 

[Tt ansiateil fromfHht Arabic,) 

^VnAT ! seest thou not that unto God give»p3aisc alUhat 
afe in hernen^nd earth, and the birds also with extended 
wing, truly eveiy one knoweth his prayer ant^ his hymn 
U praise. Ancf God is well acquainted with all that they do. 
Unto God bejbngeth the kingdom of heaven and ewth^ and 
unto God shall ail return. Seesj^thou not that God^driveth 
the clouds along, then gathereth them fogefhftr, tfieii setteth 
them in Idyers ; and thou seest the rain is^iing forth from 
between them. And He sendeth dbwn from the fieavacis 
(heavy clouds),as it were mountains wherejn is hail, and He 
striketh therewith whom He plcaseth/and averteth the same 
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from whom He pleaseth. The brightness of His lightning 
well nigh triceth the^i^igbt away, causcthj<,he night 

and the day to follow one upon the othe? ; verily herein is 
a monition to those that are endowed with sight. Verily 
God is over all things powerful. ’ ’ 

(Frcymithe Qordn^ translated by Sir W. Muir, K.t S.I.) 


THE CONDESCENSION OF GOD. 

{Tiaftslated from tkt 7'amih) 

If thy poor heart but choose the better part, 

And In this path doth worship only God, 

His heart will stoop to thine, will take thy heart, 

And make it His. One heart shall serVe for both, 
When thy poor mind has always God within, 
ffhe Highest One will surely ''dwell with thee,, 

Will rob thee of thy sin. As with his tool > 

The artisan will shave, or cut clean off, 

Each roughness from the wood, so He wi)l make 
Thee free from sin and altogether pu^e. 

(From SiveattkycTf transilai^il liy GoVea.) 

o* 


THU POWER OF GOD. 

(7 ratfsiated from the Arabic*) 

It Ood that hath reared the heavens ’.without any 
pillars tfisut fee. Hunt H§ ascetided the throne^; and com- 
pelled. moon to do service; all run theii 

appoii)jed ^course. Ho ordereth the empire. He setteth 
forth His s^;n% ir'^pl^ yt mtay bdieve Aat ye shall n^eet 
your Lord. A^ gt is He that hath stretched forth the earth 
and ])laced therein mountuns and rivers ; and of every fruit 
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in the same hath He made two seveni! kjnds* He hath made 
the night to overshadow the day. Verily |hef^ito,are signs for 
people that will reflect' And in the earth various tracts 
bordering one upon the Other j and vines, spong- 

ing fields, and date trees Rowing some from one root and 
some singly: They are watered from one and the same 
stream, yet we«render the fruit of sOme of them more excel- 
lent than of others to^eat. Verily herein ax6 signs to people 
that will understand. 

He knowctli that which is bidden, and that which is 
declired, the Great, the Most Ifigh. He among you that 
conccaleth his works, and he &at prodaimeth them } he also 
that would hide himsplf by ni^t^ and he that goeth forth 
by day, — are unto Him alike, * 

It is He that sheweth the lightning unto you to stir 
up fear and hope, and that raiseth the bea\v clouds. 
And the thunder celebrate^ His praise, and the angels also, 
for fear of Him. He sendeth His diunder4)olt^ anda,wketh 
therewith whom He will, while they are even wran|&ng about 
God , for He is mighty ih power. To Hiih prayer is made 
of right To God all that are in heaven anji earth tpahe 
obeisance, of freet'iU or of force ; and tl^mf shadO'iil^ Hke- 
wise at morn acid eve. • 

Say, God is the Creator of ^1 thing®; He is the One, 
the Avenger. He bringeth down Sain froth hfav^n, and the 
valleys flow adaording tO their capacity, and tl*6 floods War 
the swelling frotji. And from the meud whick heat 
IK. the fire to gk ornaments or vessels wii^^lth^liil a scum 
like unto ii^ ^hhs doth God sdf fbrth thb tfuh ij^ the/alse. 
For the stum Is thtoWi jhu|‘ jtW| ,l|^i^»^^ofiteth 
mankind, h remaineth Ob tW 'ThfrSo'di^'il^ put 
foith paribles. 

(From the ||l%i^^tWL} 
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THE vanity of earthly KNOWLEDGE. 

(TnuliUtUd from tit 

The leftming's vain, that does not fiill 
At His good iooti who knoweth all. 

(From tho Kurtd of Tim Valluvar ; tiaiulated by Robmson.) 


.THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD. 

{ Tramlattd from tkt Arabic.) 

. 

God ! there is no God but He ; the Living, thd Eternal 
Slumber doth not overtake Him, neither sleep. To Him 
belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on the earth. Who 
is it that dare intercede with Him ■but by |Iis permission ? 
He knowe|}i both that which is before mankind and that 
which is behind them ; and th^ shall not comprehend 
anythMg of His knowledge, but as He pleaseth. His throne 
extendeth over the heavens and over the earth *: and the 
prelervation of both Is no weariness unto Him. He is the 
high, the mighty. * * 

(From the ; ticnslated by Sia W.iAIuir, K.C.S.I.] 


PEATH THE REAPER. 

{TrmtMtd from tkt Pushtu), 

■Fast as the reaper cutteth down the corn7 
Soon as the Harvest for his aid may call 
So l!ist|^d sorely, each of «r in turn 
Must IhSfiCa ddde-^ri^e or unripe— fall 

As suddett s^lriv^ds stsdet^meS.i!^ the sky 
•WiutSMd thaf qntads destroctitm ^1 around, 
So suddsady majDeaiS 'ite shafts let ily, 

And victims t»ine in drousands to the ground. 
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As tulips &ir begin to £ade 

Sooij fls— or ere->T4£heyS« bloom j 

So speedily these bcK^eatiiMf 
And rre depiot to ^ et$!^ 

Swift as the rapid river cotirseth by< 

To lose i|pelf nt in lake or sea$ 

So swiftly seem otu^days and years to dyy 
Rushing through time mtb Eternity. 

(Translated frvm the fushtu of AnuVR RaKUAM 
by Ravbrtv and Small.) 


BRAVER, 

1 HAVE seen a^ark risit^ from his bed ofgtRss, ftnd soaring 
upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get *20 heaven, 
and climb above the dou(S; but the poor bird w4s ^aten 
back with, the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his 
motion made irregular and inconstant, descending more at 
every breath of the tempest, than it could recover by Ihe v|bra* 
tion and frequent weighing ofhis Widgs, till thehttle trs^ture 
was forced to sit dbwn and pan^ and stay till the Stori^ was 
over; and th^ it made a ptq,<;perotis and edid rise' 

and siog, as if it had learned musie and mottf^ irom an 
angel, as he passed sometimes through the tdf, dbout his 
niimstrWhcre below. So is the ptajer of 4 gooklman.<^ 
Jlremy Taylor. 


THE 

*Thkre is an ' 

Beneath the, ' 

There is an ear 
When sink the learns of light 
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ejft ia thtDi^ $ 

TVt 9ay Med tvltb SRg4s’ songs ^ 

Tl»t afm t]|>hold8 titie W)»}d on high ; 
That love ia throned beyond ^y. 

But ^here’s a paw*r which ttton can wield 
When mortal aid is vok), 

^ That eye, that a«s, ti!b Idve to reach, 

T W Ust'ning eat, *0 gafn- 
That pow’f is Prayer, 'which soars on high, 
Md feet^s on bliss beyond the skyr. 


RURAL PLEASURES. 

Ths cnRure of tfie holds and gardens is one ^ of the 
moai'ag^e^e employments!, and perhaps tiie only one 
that 'is fOii^vby a tWsand pleasures for the trouble it 
tivea ^ , 

h^t wCsrltS confine ipea* to a room or snop ; om nc 
who d4?tlits^itikDs4l to country |Hirsuit§ is in the open air, 
and Upon the theatre of Kature? 

The > bln^ hs his canopy; and the earth, spread 

' ^ his catp^ The', air ho breathes is not 
of eidoa, tfhe h|s a taste for 
want pure and real 



opens 

'‘^wiadiilRiit ^ ifoax appsoach of the 
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The grassi springs up again tevived ; and its points shine 
with dewdjops, bright as diamonds. Perfume from herbs . 
and flowers refresh hifiwn every side* . ^ 

The aii; resounds with the songs oi Wrds, expressive of 
their j 4 )ys, their loves, and their happiness. Their concerts 
are hymns of praise to the Creator. 

Would it possible, at the sight and sense of so many 
I)leasing objects, that the heart should not be touched wifli 
delight, with love, with gratitude towards God? What 
tends still more to render it agreeable is the variety of 
objects it affords of works and employments. 

There Ms great variety of shrubs, fruits, herbs, trees, 
\ihich we plant, and which present themselves to us in a» 
thousand forms. Some he sees springing out of the earfh, 
others rising high, and opening their buds, others again in 
full bloom, ^ 

Wherever he turns his /yes, he sees new objects. The 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, afford him a fend of 
pleasure and delight. 

Bless, bless the Lord ! Praise HS works, and trace 
Him in every field, and through every operation of active 
Nature 1 It is If e who ordains the return of spring, and 
tells the harvest when to fill the granaries with corn. ^ 
tVhen the soft breath of tWiJ zephyrs comes *itf spring 
to wann the air, let us think of Him. When^in autumn 
the boughs h{ the trees bend under the \vSight of His 
gifts, let us remember Him j He crowns the yeir wiih His 
blessings. 

He is* the^^ source of all good. He senBs fhe r^in to 
water the*^ barren field; and it is through p[iin^k>ne that 
tjic earth becomes fruitihl Behold the the river, 

and the* vale I— they all discover traces ojf^ i^opdness. 
We find Him in the meadows^ MA in nhe jlowe^s which 
adorn them. * Everywhere we trace the iSord* 

Sturm. 
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GOD ta® AUTHOR OF NATURE. 

*Dfi£RS lywes lutA wojfks 
in tbst is God 

Hie beauties of wUderOess are His> ' 

That make so gay the solitary pitace> 

Whm#no eye sees theiy. And the fairqjr fonns, 

That coItivhtiQR glories in, are His. 

He sets the bright proc&sion on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

He marks the bouncb which Winter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fi»y ; in its case. 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ 

Uninjured, with inimitable art j 

And, ere one doweiy season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the^ext. 

The Lord of all, Himself t])gough all diffused, 

■Sustains, and is the life of all that Uves. • 

Caw’Jier. 


THE INFINITE MERCY C^F GOD. 

{Tram/aitd^fivm yu Araiie,) 

God i* tfenignant towards His servants i He provideth for 
whtftB He for He is the Strong tjje Mighty. 

Whoso SOdefeth the husbandry of the. life to come, we shall 
give hi^ increase in his husbandry. Arid .whoso seeketh 
the busbaiuir}i of this world,’ w« will g^ve hiip thereof; but 
he sltal^hg«o 00 .portion in dm life to come. • ; 

If enlarge the provision of His 

serva^|[&^»)fiy 4^1^ ^sjgantly upon die earth; 
but wbat He pleaseth; 

for veri^'iwllijbowt^f^ that which concemeth 

His servants.- if is He In d seodeth down*the rain after 
that men have despaired* thereof, and spreadeth abroad His 
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mercy, and ..He is Lord 6ver all, the Blessed, Amongst 
Uis signs is the creation of the heavefas and the earth, and 
of the living creatures Vlth whidi He hath f^eni^ed the 
same. Atid He is able to gather them again unto ttitosdf 
whenspevfr He pleaseth* 

AVhatever misfortune befalleth you, it is because of that 
which your htmds have wrought ; and yet He forgiveth 
many things. ^ 

Ye can in no wise frustrate (the Divine power) ou earth ; 
neither shall ye have any protector or defender against God. 

And among His signs are the ships moving majestically 
on the SC& like mountains. Cf He please, calmeth the 
wind, and they lie still on the back of the water. Verily,' 
herein arc signs to every patient and grateful one. 

Or He causeti}. them to be shipwrecked, for the evil that 
they (which sail in them) have wrought ; and yet He for- 
giveth much. f 1 

(Fibm the Q&rdn; translated by SiR W. Muiu, K.C.S.I.) 


A SONG OF PRAISF^ 

*' 

To God, ye choir above, begin 
A hymn so loud and strong 
' 7'hat all the universe may hear 
'Find* join the grateful song. 

Praise Him, thou sun^ Who dwells uttseet? 

A'midst transcendent light, 

Where thy refulgent orb would seen 
A spot, as dark as night 

Thou silver moon, ye iiost* Of 
1'he universal song 
Through the 'serene and sSei^mgjbt 
To listening worlds proiong. 
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Si|(ig ye cltstent wotlds end suns, 
no tniyeUmg ley 
J&ttt y<ft to 91?, ihtoi^i^ 

HadtlmefonHi^its^ey, ’ 

Assist, ye raging storms, and bear 
On rapid wings His x^raise^ 

}<Yoi& n^rth to south) from to we^ 
Through heaven, and earth, |nd seas 

Exert your voice, ye furious fires 
That rend the watery cloud. 

And thunder to this nether world 
Your Maker’s words alpud. 

Ye works of God, that dwelt unknown 
Beneath' the rolling main ; 

Yg birds, that sing among the groves, 
And sweep the azure^ain x 

Ye stately hills, that rear your heads, 
And towgring pierce the sky 5 
Ye clouds, that with an awful pace 
Majestic roll on high ; 

Ye insects Small, to which one leJf 
I • Within its narrow side* 

A ^ast extended wbrld displays, 

, And spacious realms ]provi^8 ; 

Ve race, stiU less than these, with which 
The stagnant water teems, 

Td wlfich one drop,, however small, 


> ' A bpundless ocean seems ; 





P. Skelton. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 

Ffopu the A/ghdn opt translAted by Ihe Rev. of SmalLi M. A.). 

My sonVs vitality exists in Thee, 

O 1 Thou than soul itself more dear to me ! 

Thc'Aiithor Thou of all this mundane sphere, 

O ! 'rhou ftian all the world, to me more^ dear I 
Thy comprehension knows no bound or end I 
Yet all things Thee can never comprehend * 

The centre-point of faith consists in Thee, 

O ! Tliou than faith more precious far to me ! 

From whence can bliss in^Heaven itself arise 
Apart from having Thee before mine eyes ? 

My heart is rent with yearnings after Thee, 

O I Thou mqre longed for ev’n than Heaven by me I 
Omnipotence, infinitude are Thine ; 

Of all most precious thh.gs art Thou the mine'— 

Without similitude, without compeer — 

0 i Thou than every mine to me mo;:e dear ! 

Of every living thing art Thou the breath, 

From whose withdrawment cometh instant death 
All inspiration's a part of Thee, 

Than inspiration ev’n ifiore dear to me I 
Vitality's repository Thou — 

Who all things dost Thyself with life endo^wj 
At times invisible — at others clear, 

But — hiddc;n or revealed — to me most dear 1 
A voice .art Thou of many a kind and strajn, 

Surroutjdirig all things, and yet never plain ; 

By form distinguished Thou ^ost not apjJi^ar, 

But, every way, art Thou to me most deal^ I 
Thou altogether art inscrutable ; 

Jn midst of visibles invisible. 

Who can describe that which they canAot see? 

0 1 Thou beyqnd description clear to me 1 
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DIFFERENCE AND AGREEMENT; or, 
®RELIGlt)US TOLERATION. 

Ir was Sunday morning. Ali the hells were ringing for 
church, and the streets were filled with people mofinjf in all 
directions, 

•Here, numberg of well-dresfied persons, and 1 long train of 
school children, were thronging in at the wide doors of 
a large handsome church. There, a smaller number, almost 
equally gay in dress, were entering an elegant meeting-house. 
Up one alley, a Roman Catholic congregation wa^s turning 
into its retired chapel, every* one crossing himself with 
a finger dipped in holy water as he went in. The opposite 
side of the street was covered W'ith a train of Quakers, 
distinguished by their plain and neat attire and sedate aspect, 
who walkefi without ceremony into a room as plain as them- 
selves^and took their seats, tltfc men on one^ side, and 
the women on the other, in silence. A spacious building 
wa?» filled with an overflowing crowd of Methodists, most of 
them meanly habited, but decent and serious in demeanour ; 
while a small society of Baptists in the neighbourhood 
quietly occupied their humble place of assembly. 

Presently the different serjfices began. Thfe churches re- 
sounded with the solemn "organ, and with the indistinct 
munfturs of 2 j> large body of people following tj^c jninistcr ip 
responsive prayers. From the meetings were heard the slow 
psalm, and the single voice of the leader of their devotions. 
The Roman Catholic chapel' was enlivened ,by' strains ol^ 
musidj the tinkling of a small bell, and a perpietr/al change 
of service apd Ceremonial. profound silence and unvary- 
ing look sgid posture announced the. self-recollec;ion and 
mental Vievotion ot the Quakers. 

Mr. Ambrose led his ton Edwin round all these different 
assemblies as a s][ieetat^. o Edwin viewed evferything with 
great attention, and was, often impatient 4o inquire of his 
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father the meaning of what be Sfiw | but Auitbrose would 
not suffer him to disturb any of <x)n^i5e^sUloi>s^even by 
a whisper. When they had gone through the whQl^^ Edwin 
found a great number of quei^dons to put to his fatiioiv who 
explained everything to him in the best manner he could 
At leiigih says Edwin— But why cannot all these people 
agree to go to the same plac§, and worship God the sapie 
way?” ^ ^ ^ 

“ And why should they agree ? '' replied hi^ father. Do 
not you see that people differ in a hundred other things ? 
D9 they all dress alike, and eat pnd drink alike, and keep 
the saia(f hours, and use thepsame diversions?” 

Ay ! but those are things in which they have a r^gHt 
to do as they please.” 

“ And they have a right, too, to worship God as they 
please. It is their own business, and concerijsS none but 
themselves.” 4- 

But hiis not God ordered particular ways Of worfllipping 
Flim?”’ ^ 

“ He has directed the mind and spirft with which He is to 
be worshii^iJed, but not the particular form and manner. 
That is left forcevery one to choose, accotding as suits 
his temper aiyi opinions. - AU these people like, their own 
way best, and why should tH^y leave it for the choice 
of another ? Religion is one of the things ia wlfich 
tjcre ma^ to^dtjfer^^ 

1 he several cgngregations now began to be dismissed, and 
the streeJL^was again overspread with persons of all the 
different going promiscuously tq ^Ibeir respective 

homes. It chanced that a poor man fell down in Ibe street 
in a fit of apoplexy, und lay for dead* His wife smd children 
stood r( 5 und him crying and Iwendug' ifi "tibe Jjittorest 
disticss. The beholders ®>cjted rofind, and, 

with looks and expfe 9 sioil$.jOf the inprmpsf OompaSSion, gave 
their help. A Churchman raised the man from the ground 
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by Uftktg 1)^ ust^Cf wl:^e a X^s&entcr held his 

^cad and hji^ handkerchier. Roman 

Catholic ladT io'dt her etneUhtg-lirddieii'^and assiduously 

applied ii to his hose. A Methodist raa fbr a doctor. A 
Quah^SOj^orted atid comforted the woman, and a Baptist 
took care of the children. 

£^dwkt and his fother were among the spectsftors. 

“ Here,” feid htr. Ambrose,.** is a thiqg in which manlimd 
wtrt made to a^ree” — Evenings at Home, 

A PRAYER d'O GOD. 

Gob of my life, and Author of ray days I 
Permit my feeble voice to lisp Thy praise ; 

And trembling take upon a mortal ton^e 
That Mhtlowed Name to harps of seraphs sung : 

here the bnghtest serapnS could no more. 

Than hide their faces, tremble, and adore. 

Worms, angels, «ien, in every different sphere, 

Are equal all, for all are nothing here. 

AU nature &tnts beneath the mighty Name, 

Wh||^ nature's works, thro’ all her pafts, proclaim. 
im thdt Name my inmost droughts corncul, 

And bteathe an awful ^illness through my soul . 

a cKarm, the waves of grief subside^ 
tmTetqonS passion stops her headlong tide. 

At Thy felt presence all emotions ceasfe, • 

And my hashed spirit finds a sudden peaoe 
‘IRU every wpddly thought within me dies,* 

And^e$i;t|k*| gay pageante vanish from my eyes. ; 
Titts^Vy. yo>P>se is lost in ib&)ite, 

1^ Wd atdnng sight. 

calm is'brokej 
My soni si^Hnits to wear her wonted yoke ; 
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With shackled pinion strives to soar in vain, 

Anji mingles with the dross 6f earth agaii?. 

But He, out gracious Master, kind and just, 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is du&t. 

^-lis si)irit, ever brooding o’er our mind, 

S’ces the first wish to better hopes inclined ; 
Marks the yoiing dawn of every virtuous aim, 
And fans the a’lfioking flax into a flame. 

His ears are open to the softest cry, • " 

His grace descends to meet the lifted eye ; 

He reads the language of a silent tear, 

And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 

Such are the vows, the sacrifice I give : 

Accept the vow, and bid the suppliant live : 

From cach^terrestrial bondage set me free ; 

Still every wish that centres not in Thee ; * 

Bid my fond hopes, Thy vain disquiets, cease, 
And, point my path to everlasting peace. 

, f 

Tf the soft hand of winning pleasifre leads 
By living waters, and through flowery meads, 
When all is smiling, tranquil, and serene. 

And vernal beauty iminls the flattering scene, 

©h ! teach me to elude each latent snar^', 

And ‘vhlsper to iny sliding heart — Bewarfi ! 

With caution let me hear the siren’s voice, 

And doubtAil, with a trembling heart, rejoice. 

If ffiend^ess in a vale of tears I stray, ® 

Where Griars wound, and thorns perplej^ my ivay, 
Still let my steady soul^Th^ goodness • 

And with strong confidence lay hold on The« : 
With equal eye my various lot receive, 

Resigned to die, or resolute to live ; ^ 

Prepared to kiss the sceptre^orthe rod, 

While God fe seen in dll, and' all in God. 
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1 tea^ His awful name emblazoned high 
With golden lettere Oft the illumined sky; 

Nor less the mystic characters I see » 

Wrought in each flower, inscribed on every treg : 

In every leaf that trembles to the breeze 
I hear the voice of God among the trees. 

With Thee in shady solitudes I walk) 

With Thee "in busy crowded cities talk ; 

In every oreature own Thy forming power ; 

In each event I'hy providence adore ; 

Thy hopes shall animate my drooping soul, 

Thy precepts guide me, antfThy fear control. 

Thus shall I rest, unmoved by all alarms. 

Secure within the temple of Thine arms. 

From anxious cares, from gloonjy terror free, 

And feel myself vicloiious m Thee. 

Then when, at last, the closing hour draws nigh, 
AriH earth recedes before my swimming e>e 
,When trembling;^ on the doubtful edge of fate, ' 

I stand, and stjetch ray view to either state ; 

Teach me to quit this transitory scene. 

With decent triumph and a look serene ; 

Teach me to fix my ardent hqpes on high^ 

And, having lived to Thee, in Thee to dic!^ 

Mrs. llARDAdlu) 
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CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Everv human being possesses a sense of Right and Wjong, 
planted in his ti^nd by God. There is, within each one of 
us, a still small voice, which tells us that what we are doin^ 
or saying, or thinking, is eillier right or wrong. ITte more 
carefully vTe listen to this small voice and follow its Advice, 
the more clear and unmistakeable will its teachings beco;me, 
and the more easily shall we be able to find out what is our 
Duty in every case of doubt. This voice is called the voice 
of Conscience, atxd the man who obeys it is called a con- 
scientious maj . The habitual cultivation of revjerence to 
Cod, of gratitude for His gooddpss, of trust in His merciful 
care, of obedience to His divine will, prodttcos ahd confirms 
jn us the grcAt virtue of Conscientiousness. And Since ,our 
coiijtience gives .us a rule by which to regulate pair droughts, 
a Lir words, and our actions, Conscientiousness' may, in one 
sense, be slid to include all the other virtues. • , v 
An Angto-Indian writer well fllustrate* by thh |f0llowing 
anecdote, the way in. which out ecmscftbUpe t-y 

A little child,’’ who afterWds 'bpc?mA» good 

nuys when in his fourth year saw^ a «ma&1t(9d^p,>whiclt he 
was tempted to strike with a stkk.^'. l^'cSayst -"^ut all at 
once something checked iitfle arm, and a voice within 
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me said 4Ad ^00^ * tl 1 hastened home, 

^md told i^y ^ ^mfjiiotherj tstd ashad what it> was that 
told lae fm She wiped atew #om her eyes, and 

taking tae iklp? wwhs, s.^, ‘ Soihe -call it conscience, 
but J prefix to cat! it the voice of God in the soul , of «ian. 
If yon listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer and 
cl^reti and,always guide yot^ right; but if yo\f turn a deaf 
ear or disobey, then it will ^de out, Jittle by little, and 
leave you in the dark without a guide. Your life depends 
on heeding tlat little voice.’ " 

Lord Erskine, a man ofjthe highest character, owed his 
influence with others to the greftt respect that was felt for 
His^sttict obedience to the dictates of duty. He said, “ It 
was a first^ command and oounsd of my earliest youth, 
always to do what my conscience declared t-j be a duty, and 
to leave thegconsequences to God. I shall carry with me 
the memory, and I trust the praCXcc, of this parental lesson 
to the»|;rave. I have hitherto followed it, and 1 have no 
reason to complain |hat my obedience to it has beeh a 
temporal sacrifice ^ I have found it, on the contrapf, the 
road to prosperity and wealtli, and I shall point out the 
same path to my children for their pursuit’i 
• The career of the late Francis ‘Horner i-, ^‘reniarkaye 
■ iiistsatce of the power wieldaS by a truly conscientious^man, 
owi%to th^ tottst and confidence that are inspired by his 
character, Lctfd Cockbum says of him : — ■** 

'^The valuable and peculiar light in which his history is 
calculated to strike every righminded youth, is tjiis. He - 
died abthe age of durty-^ht ; possessed of geeator public 
influence than any o&erpriv|temaU; and admired* beloved, 
trusted,, by ^e^pt the heartless or the base.p 

No gtt(|j^h<»imgo 'trae l»dd In Parliament* to any 
deceased let ev^young man ask— how was 

this attained ? ^ Byst^uk^ Bte'was the son of aa Edinburgh 
merchant. By wealth? Ni^thW ^e, nor any of his relations. 
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ever had a superfluous sixpence. By office ? He held but 
one, and only for a few years, of no influence, and with very 
little pay. By talents ^ His were not splendift* and he had 
no geniu^. Cautious and slow, his only ambition was to be 
right; By eloquence? He spoke in calm, good taste, 
Without any of the oratory that either terrifies or seduces. 
By any fascination of manner ^ His was only ccrrect ^nd 
agreeable. By what^ then, was^ it? Merely by sense, industry, 
good principles, and a good heart— qualities yrhich no well- 
constituted mind need ever despair of attaining. It was 
the force of his character that raised him ; and this character 
not impressed upon him by nature, but formed, out of no 
peculiarly fine elements, by himself. There were many iii 
the House of Commons of far greater ability and eloquence. 
But no one surpassed him in the combination of an adequate 
portion of these with moral worth, Horner born to 
show what moderate powe^, unaided by anything whatever 
except culture and goodness, may achieve, even whfen these 
powers are c4^1ayed amidst the competition and jealou^ of 
public 

Nothing conduces so much to true happiness and peace 
of mind as ihev.-'consciousness that we havfe endeavoured 
to^ do our and tc^ follow in all things the^voice o* 
conscjicnce. Shakespeare says'i-— 

I feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

'A^till and quiet conscience.*' 

And on th^e other hand, no unhappiness fe so despairing 
and hopeless as that which comes from thOiTemembraftce of 
having acted against our conscience. Milton aHudes to this, 
when he writes : — 

Now conscience wakes despair, 

TJiat slumbered, wakes fitter memory 
Of what he wa% what is, and what must be.*' 
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Another English writer says 

happiness of human ldn4 
Cotisists in hhnesty of miml : 

A wilji ^bdued to reason^ sway; 

And passions practised to obey ; 

An open and a generous hearty 
Rcftned from selfishness and art ; 

Patience, which mocks at fortune's pcvtcr ; ‘ 

And wisdom, neither sad nor sour. 

In the Mahdhharata (translated from the Sanskrit by 
Dr. Toun Muir, C. I. E.)l we read : — 

Let all thy acts by day be 

That thou mayest sweetly rest at night ; 

'Let such good deeds thy youth engage, 

That thou mayst spend a tranqiiiPago 
Sb act through life, tl^t not in vain 
Thou heavenly bliss mayst hope to gaii^ 

The conscientious man will often examine hiiftsclf,* and 
inquire rigidly whether he has been doing what is riglil 
This*" duty is dhjoined in the Sdrn^adkara-faddhah 
(trartslated from the Sanskrit by Dr. Joay Muir, C. I. E.) 

The sage will ne’of allow a day 
tJnuKirked by good to pass away ; 

But waking up, will often ask, 

HuA’e I this day fulfilled my ta^ ? 

With this, with eadi, day’s setting sun, 

'A part Of my brief life is run.’* 

AtKi , 

‘%ith daily scrutinising ken 
every man his a^ons^try* 

Inquiring, with brutes have I 
I In commOT; \vfta% with noble men ? ^ 
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A FATHER’S ADVICE TO A 

First, mydear cWtiJ* woishij) |a«i‘aa(J?efikii((;$‘«»iofeiWRl 
speak of Him trith iseywenc^ ; migni^ iKtOvid^ijctf, 
adore His^'pcw^r; be coustAnt in Ris service 31 pr^y to 
Him daily.^ " * ^ 

Next to this;, love^your neighbour (whieh means all man 
kind)aas you love yourself) tliink how Gad loves all man- 
kind, how merciful He is to thefm, how tender He is of them, 
how carefully He preserves themj and then blrive to Jove 
our fellow-crcatuies as Cod loves them, 

I ct truvh and sincerity be the only ornament of yotir 
language, and study how to think of all things* they* 
dcsci ve, ^ 

Let your dress be sober, clean, and modest In your 
meat and dimk*^observe the rules of tempegince and 
sobriety, consider your boji^’* only as the servant of your 
soul, and oiily nourish the one $0 as it may best petfdrm the 
service of the other. 

Let every day* be a day of humility ; relieve the wants^ and 
rejoice \n tire prosperity, of your fellow- dreatures > for 
their distress, andjforgive their malice* 

The time of practising these precepts^, my chHdjc vill soon# 
be Over; the world will s<Jon sKj) through your or 

rather you will soon slip through it; it seems^but <)ther 
day when. I r^fceivcd these hints from my dear^att^er# thltt I 
am now leaving with you.— L aw. 

tHE CONSCliNTlOHS 

To whom M JiisQf , 

I'o those wbQ pi^ wihdie 
Who, ’mid the joy« tM Imap Ih^ tltdisei 
I.ead lives.of holy afefineii^ei 
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t0ll ^Hrastui|[ tiiTouj^ thd diiyi 
Tfeeif ^Jtfents,* Jc^ Andt ho]>e and stays 
Wfeflfwekome to their bohws tht guew, 
And banish envy from their br^st , 
With jeverent study love to J)ore 
On precepts of our sacred lore; 

WW work not, speak not, think not sin, 
Jit body pute, 'and pure within , 

Wltoid avstricd cah ne'er mislead 
To guilty thought or sihfal deed ; 

Those hero-souls cast fear away 
When batfhng in a rightful frays 
Who spcais the truth wfd dying breath 
tShdatinted by approaching death, - 
Their Jives lUununed with beacon bglit 
To guide their brothers’ steps aright 
Who loving all, ‘to all endeared, 

Jfeariess of all by none are feared , 
■J^Cfitfliom the world ^ith ajl "therein, 
|)e|t IS themselves, ^s more than kir 
Who S«ld to others, wisely meek, 

'^fhe htKiOur$ which they scorn to set k 5 
tOtJ tliat rage and hate may ceSise, 
etohittered foes to peaces 
Jf|hO WKWt thefr Ood, the l^ws ob^, 

o^d fsta}’ t 
pm,, and true. 
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SELF-CONTROL. 

temperance; pcrity; gentleness; patience orfoeti- 
iude; patience or magnanimity; mercy; self- 
dinial; ^self-discipline and frugality; modesty 

AND GOOD MANNERS ; PRESENCE OF MINp. 

0\r of ,^he first and most necessary application^ of that 
lentiousncbs, that desire to do our duty, and to obey 
the of God, which I liave described in the last chapter, 
IS to be found in the exercise of Self-oontfol There is no 
man whom his conscience more loudly or more clearly 
condemns than the one who is the slave of his appetites 
and passicfris. In every coujitry, and in evOTy uge of the 
worU’s history, all good mcnMiave earnestly epre^^ohed, as 
the fiist, aim of moral education, the necoasity of Ifcaising 
ourselves above the level of the brute beasts by the cpnquen 
of evil desires knd carnal passions, In the MahdMdraia 
read, How can a prince, who has not overcome himself, 
overconfre his enemies ? ” Solomon wrotOt He that*bath no 
rule over his own spirit is lih^e a city that is ^broken do\\n 
and without walls;’* and agaim that bis spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city-*’ An^ an writer of 

the present day (Herbert Spencer) says Jn the supremne v 
of Self-conlrol consists one oi ikt perfections of the ideal 
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raaft, Kot to bti impulsive, not to be spurred hither and 
* thither by cachde^ that \n turn comes uppermqpt, but to 
be self-rest'ndned, s^lf-balanced, gstvernod by tne joint 
decision pf the feelings in council assembled, before whom 
evay action shall have been fully debated and calmly deter- 
mined — that it is which education, moral education at least. 
Staves to produce.’^ 

The ease withVhich >vc cap form the habit of self-restraint 
depends, in fome degree, on the discipline to which wc 
have been subject in early life. The good advice, the warn- 
ings, the punishments wc^havc received from loving parents, 
or from pastors or masters, wMl prove aids to^is in this 
Ih^tter ; so will the example of good friends and associates 
But it is the power of every human being, and his bounden 
duty, to discipline himself; promptly t(^ suppress every 
ungentle impulse, and sternly to check every unholy desire. 
And each successive exercise this moral discipline will 
leave him morally stronger than before, and able more easily 
to ;friumph over himself in future. * 

Clarendon the historian said of the great Hampden, 

No man had ever a greater power over himself. Tie w^as 
very temperate in diet, and a supreme governor over all his 
•passions JWid affections; and he. had thereby’ ^eat power 
over otfier men's.*' The a8blc Strafford had by nature an 
ungovernable temper, and we learn from one of his* letters 
how he proposed to conquer it;— You gife me a good 
lesson," he wrote, ‘To be patient. And, indeed, my years 
and natural inclinations give .me heat more* than enoue[h»; 
which, however^ I trust more experience shtLll*?ool, and a 
watch oyer myself in time altogether overoome” Of 
Washin^Wbi again# thfi great founder of the American State, 
his says Hits passions were strong, and some- 
times they with vehemence, but he had the pouer 

of cheekily tWm pi af instant. Pefhaps Sflf-control was 
the most remarkable trait* of Ws character. It was in parr 
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{he efTcct of disapUtte; seem (» have 

possessed (htg po#ef id a d^reft v^fikih h«s'^e|tti'dhi)<eii to ‘ 
other men," A great pbet wrote >■ 

Rea^tj antendf^'Wbediet'^yaoul 
Soars ]^n<!y*s flights beyonq the Pole, 

Or darkling gTu!» this earthly hole 
In low pursuit ; 

Know— prudent, cautious Self-control 
Is wisdom’s root. 


Tcmperange— Of the various fctfms of Setf^eonttol,” 
Ttmpoance is that which leads us to be temperate or mode* 
rate m all things,, and especially in regard to food and dtink, 
luod and drink are to be taken in such qiiant^ies aud of 
such kinds as to keep our btidies m health. To eat itiote 
tlnn IS ndcessary for this purpose is gluttonous, and 
4 ,luttim> is both contemptible and disgystmg in itseli^ ?nd 
aho injurious to health. He that die^eth hitnafilf,’* says 
on old writer, “ prolongeth his life.’’ Moreover, to thtok 
much about the palatable taste of food, or tO'^deVOte on«> 
self to luxui ^j{'s eating, is, tliettark of a sensual tn^; pad' 
frequently lea^ to overheating and Sickness. ^Awrdipg 
to a 1 .aiiiil proverb, “ The epicure digs his wijthi his 
teeth whilst* there is an Arabic proverb to the effbet that * 
nnn’s own belly is often one of his worst eneta^ea, ^ 

The worst form of Intemperance, howevef*, l^n&ich 

r onsists iq drinking to excess of alcOhoKc ot Siff^d^thig 
di inks , for herein is not Only the ^enjrtiallty < 1 ^ 
the glutton, but also the mad foBy thjjU; to 

take that which overtuiwf his 'tlS^jaws to 

destroy both mind and’ bbdy‘'t«|[e|^eh “ SOott 

said, « Of all vices drinUbtg It i^OfStiOsb 
f,reatnes9." And^ Mr. SmilfetHtes thtfli eloquently of the 
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vit» «sf it j0i|W6*i)s[te to conceive the 

exi$teci^ 'jill to give 

to MfiR'0iie4itttd tHcw nnd require 

thetd dwt 89toe to constote that should 

britta^ theto, dastro^f tlb4i|>eac9 and comfort 

of ind ao^ rn thenufidves the scads of .disease 

a^d premabire deathn-wh^t indigttation ijIbetiDgs, what 
rddnsteir processions, there ^tvould be I What eloquent 
speeches ;ind apostrophes to the spirit of liberty ! — what 
appeals against a despotism so monstrous and so unnatural ' 
And yet stlch a tyrant retilly exists amongst us — the tyrant 
of unrestrained appetite, whoin»no force of arml^ or voices, 
’ftr^vbtes, can resist, while men are willing to be his slaves.” 

The power of this tyrant can only ho overcotae by moral 
means— by self djsciphne, self-respect, gind self control 
Thqre’is ^o other way of withstanding the despotism of 
appetite in any of its forms 


^CRtTY —Another form of §elf-control, not less im 
pw^aot thaja Temperance, is Purity, • which fc»bids*the in- 
dulgence of wantoppess or lust, either^ thought, or in 
,wqt4 or ,ip deed. Taley has. remarked p^ie sin of 
sen^idlly, that it " corrupts add depraves me mind hnd 
njtfeil eh^iciGt^ more than arty single species of victf what 
ever. ’■ tbafJheady perception of guilt, thaf prompt and 
deciibe'resolut^on against it, wMch constitutes a virtuous 
is eeldom found in’ persons addicted to the^ 
in(jiu|p>hK®)fc ‘They prepare an easy admisjiofrfor every 
sinai^ seeks tn the XurttL of 'tim Vailuval^ tlie great 
ti^ a^rd to.t% sin.— 

tf|« i^Nftcnl^ thoai^ttf fdil tmcbeck'd, 

:'4::ie 'Wu stay ; 

l^e nmlt spl ne^ 
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There is an impressive passage in Mtkhhhah0H that^ 
warns youftli against impurity let the virtuous youth 

bevv'arc the wanfbn's ^eS, whose charms are* like flowers 
that bloem on a burial-ground. The waves of the sea are 
less unsteady, and the brightness of the setting-$un is less 
fleeting, than the love of a strange woman ; whose aim is 
money only, and Who casts her love aside as a squeeapd 
colour-bag as soon sfl he is drained of all his wealth.” 

The slightest tendency to harbour impure thoughts in the 
mind must be struggled with and overcome at once. Foul 
and obscene language could never be indulged in by 
"^ne, did we all continually l)ear in mind that there is One 
(v'ho sees and hears all we do and say always — a God. of 
infinite holiness and purity. Impure books, or books that 
e\en suggest impure thoughts, should be shunned as more 
polluted and pestilential than a plague. An* lastly, the 
conipa of wicked associates inevitably leads to degrada- 
tion of character, and is especially likely to discourage 
purify of thought, word, and deed. pA Spanish proverb 
says, “ Live with wolves and you will $090 learn to bowl/' 


Gf-NTT/s^-^s. — Self control in regard to ifie® temper 
banislpes anger and evil-speakin'^, and makes gentk in 
bearing, in w«ord, and in deed. Gentleness V the peculiar 
attribute of the gentleman — the man who lives a gentle, 
blameless life.' We must be gentle, now wc are genlk' 
inen," s.vd Shakspcaie. Th6 great orator<?an^ statesman 
Burke thus Wrote of this virtue ; — Believe me that th^ arms 
with whicb the ill-dispositions of the world We #0 Ik? com- 
bated, and the qualities by which ilE is to -6e tegontnled to 
us and we reconciled to it* are moderations 'g^tl^ness, a 
little indulgence to others, ahd a great deal of distruk of 
ourselves ; Which are nbt qualities W | haW 'Spirit, as some 
may possibly think them, but virtues of a great and ‘noble 
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•-kiftdi and such a$ 4iSpify out nature as much as they con 
tribute to ouj remote aftd fortune ; Jbr nothing tsm be so 
unworthy of a weU-compo$€d soul as to pass away life in 
bickerings and litigations— in snariing and scuffing with 
every one about us* We must be at peace with our species, 
if not fbr their sakes, at least very much for 0 |jr own?* “ By 
gentleness,’’ said Sadi, “ yob may lead an elephant by a 
hair and again, Even the* sharpest sword will not cut solt 
silk,** Ahd d Tamil proverb has it, ‘‘The hard rock thti 
cannot be broken by a lever of iron, may yet be split by the 
root of a green tree*’* 


pATTENCg. — Self-control, when exercised under suffering, 
or under a sense of injury or insult, is called patience. It 
teaches us^to bear pain and grief without murmuring or 
complaint, and insult and injury without retaliation or 
revenge. 


Patience, or* Fortitude. — Patience, •foriiKide, or 
resignation under sujBTering is an heroic c^st of temper. Dr 
•Johnson used to say that the habit of making^ ihe best of 
any ilBfortune that may l^ippeif to us is wmth far rfiore 
thap a thcftisapd pounds a year. We are certain tx) meet 
with some His, smaller or greater, well-nigH cjry day ot 
our lives \ and they are diminished in severity, and are far 
more eas% borne, when we have accustomed ourselves to 
^ bear^hem with patience and fortitude. On the *mher haml, 
grutnblihg or irritability under them magnifies thi ills thern- 
seW^W^r^ds k^sabk^o bear them, and maizes us a 
nuisat^40 alt out neighbours 
The in •which Jeremy Taylor describes his own 
frame of mind Wihen u^teal^adyemit/, turned out of house 
and home, and pe^kriiy rni|ied, well illustrate the beauty 
and the advantages of padence^and fortitude : — 
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“ I am fdleft .into Jho han; 6 k*'ir senjjutai- , 

irators, a;id thcjrh^tw taken afi vm7' 

me look abouf mi. 'T&y bi.re M n^ w ifS 
a loving wife, aa<J txa^y Moads to ^ 87 '' 'to 

relit vt me ; and 1 caa st 0 I diseourso, and,' niilesa I. lUl, 
ilicy have not^ taken away my merry countenance and iwy 
rlieerful spirit, and k gOOd conscience ; thtgi have still left 
me the providence ,pf God, and all the promises of tlie 
(lospcl, and my religion, and iny hopes of heaven, and my 
charity to them, too ; and still I sleep and digest, I Oat and 
drjnk, 1 read and meditate, . , • . . . . And he that 
hath so many Causes of joy, "and so grOat, is very mdehj^ in 
love with sorrow and peevishness, who leaves all these plea- 
sures, and chooses to sit down upon his little handM of 
thorns.” e 

I'lato, the great Greek phjlosopher, in his R^Uk (trans- 
lated by Jowett) says— 

“ The Ijw would say that to be patient under soffeting is 
best, and that we should not gpve way to impattencey 
there is,no k^bwing whether such things are good or eidl i 
and nothing is gained by impatience; also, bedatise po 
human thing is ol^serious importance, and 'gri^ Staiids in 
the way offttat which, at tfee mgment, is most reguiied.* 

Fortitude, in its literal meaning, is the virtue tltat is 
ractcristio of tJfe strong, brave man, the hero.* 


• Patienvse pR MagnanimiIV.— T he patiembi^^', jaiagna- 
nimity thaj b^fe an insult or an injury- vdthonf fer 

retaliation or revenge Is a 
patience jhat endtote* s«gl«^ 
bespeaks greater self-0dp^5«;d.', 

“ 'Vfe have heard fhat ^ thy 

neighbour and hatd ^ 'tAi'fGa, Love 

your enemies, bless tliem *thtV ^rsp do good to ‘them 
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that li^ viii3i ctes^itefuUy use you, 

‘ijaay ie «^i|drqp^ of yout 
the Bim 

go iSfffl®* ,^io j:^itiSbll^y«>ijr anger 

front ' 'a ualkaOtt? and' n^V^geftil inal^tor«ient'> 

huw;elf‘'« Wefi. a$ his en^y> ID^e i^»;i^v!£ig mm often 
tut|t9 sa^y into a fri^ydl tvhilst ho always has the 
hapi^inisa ^ the SppToyid of h]s o^vn conscience, and “ heaps 
coals erf hrj! ”^oa the head of his eneniy. lx)rd Herbert 
said-^** He tkat c^innot fot^vff others, breaks the bridge 
over vrhtoh he must pass himself; for every man hath n^ed 
to be forj^ven.” Both in poRtiaG'’ and in bustneSfe, forbea'r 
ance ;and generosity in forgiving injuries smooth the road 
of Ufbj and give the magnanimous man many great and 
su]:S$tantial advantages, in addition to that g^ipatest advantage 
of all, tfaO d^sciousness of doing right And ah this is true 
of patience and forbearance m Regard to words as much as 
deei& “A soft answer turneth away wrath ” ; and the wise 
mahSrillin every case listen vitbont retort and* “refrain 
nntii the angry flash has passed.” • It was one of the sayings 
of Si^om/30, “ The'mOttthof a wise man is in Ws hehrt, the 
he^' of a fool is In his mouth.'* And *0, tod, of words 
writtt^ A Spanish proverb says :• “ The goose^ajuill hui ts 
' megf tjtdh the lidn's claar ” ; Jtnd tfie magnaniniotis man will 
fotgi^ bjbs iSanderet rather than write oniel, bitter Vords 
against bhh ^e great chemist and philoso^dr d aiaday 
thtltf TOtif|e to I*ifOftssor Tyndall on this poiljt:;^" me, as 
an maii^airho ought by this tim^ to hate profited b)c 
wbaa I ivas youngi^ I fotmQ 1 pften mis 
reprtt^e^ ^^O hites^ons of people, and ritat tbey»d^ not 
I ihi^Osed nfi^nt ; and further, 
thaV<W'||^^p^^|.|$l|fe be a httlft dull of 

appmhmli^i^ wim ip' ttpply pique, and 

quick in Oif ^ they seemed to 

uoply hie^ fails ultimately 
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to apj)ear ; and opposing partks^ if wrongs ard Sooner con- 
V iiiced whien replied to forbearingly^ Itiaft vhen overwhelmed. 
All I mean to say is, rtat U is better to beoblind to the 
results of^ partisanship and quick to see goodwill. One has 
more happiness in one’s self in endeavouring to follow the 
things that make for peace. You can Wdly imagine how 
often I have been heated in private when op'pbsed, as I have 
thought unjustly and superciliously, and yet I have striven, 
an^i succeeded, 1- hQ*})e, in keeping down replies of the like 
kind. And I know I have never lost by it.” ^ ‘'If ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye?** In the 
ranchatafura translated by t>r. John Muir, C.I.E.), 
find, ‘‘ What a viitue is there in the goodness of the man 
who is good to his benefactors ! — he only who is good 
to those who do^.him wrong is called good by the virtuous.” 
In the Sanskrit MahibMrata occurs a maxim (which is 
also found in the PAU IXiammapada of the Buddhists) 
worthy of 'all attention—” Let a man conquer anger with 
caliiness/a bad man by goodness, a niggard by generosity, 
and falsehood by truth.” And St. Paul wrote to the early 
Christians aC Rome—” Bless them whifh persecute you : 
bless, and curse i^ot.” And, again, ” Dearly beloved, avenge 
not }oui 4 :;iVcs, but rather give place unto wrath; for it 
is Uritten, Vengeance is Mine/, I will repay, aaith tfie Lord. 
I’hcrc^bre if thine enemy hunger, feed hi\v > ^ thirst, 
gi\e him diiifk ; for in so doing thou shall heSp coals of fire 
on hib liead. Be not overcome of evil, but overegme evil 
with good.” ' There is a. Bengali proverb, "The hot- 
tempcre<f'mAn cannot find peace, even if he rctire.to the 
forest.’’ ^ 

Mercv.— Closely akin to the virtue ot t^or- 

bejirancc is that Of Mercy, If God weve seuetfe to mark 
everything that we do amiss> we al^^shoi^d be fcondetpned in 
his sight : how much more tlien should we be merciful 
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^towardsi <mf fefiow-tieirtwres I In ih& BlbU this virtue is 
m?ulca^ted by |(^[a?able of a kinft to ^hona (jt^f of his' 
servants a'i }nune Jse debt f ♦ 

But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his l«rd com- 
manded him to be aoid^ and his wife^ and childreji, aad all 
that he had, and payment to be made* The servant there- 
fore fell down, and worshipiped him, saying* Lord, have 
patience with me* and I will pay thee all. Then the lord 
of that servant was moved \viih compassion, and loosed him, 
and forgave him the debt, But the same servant went out, 
and found one of his fellow-servants, which owed liim a 
hundred pence t and he laid hifhds on him, anS took hnn 
6y the throat, saying, Bay me j.hat thou owest. And hia 
fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and besought him, 
saying, Have patience with me, and I iijill pay thee all. 
And he Wo^ld not : but went and cast him into i)uson till 
he should pay the debt So tfrheu his fellow-servants saw 
what was done, they were very sorry, and cante and told 
untp their lord all tjjat was done. Then his lord* afici that 
he had called Win, said unto him, 0 thou wicked servant, I 
foi|;aYe thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me: 
shouldest not thou also have had compasiion on thy fellow- 
Vrv5mt|^ even as I had pit^ onnhee? An(i^ lord vsa« 
wroth, and delivered him 4o the tormentors, till he should 
paywaif that^v^Is due unto him. So likevjise sh&ll My 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if from^jc^ui hearts 
forgive hot every one Ws brother their trespajses.” 

It| the Deity is very frequently indicated by 

.this liustfid phrase, *^the MercifCd^*^ In i,he*Jl/gAdMdrafa 
it isf ^d,' Those o<iren^a:s who have erred^jhrough 

iga0i«p|2e be "pardoned 'for it is not easy for a man 
to Ivhilst ih the MMyana we 

find it wffttek, **11. noble mu should show mercy to 
whether vfettjow ^ ^ even ^deserving of dcatli ; 

there is no who dofes ntpi 
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Self-denial, SeCf-disciflink, aijb Fri/galiw.^Ih 
"’'Ji'e man pf petfect ch^tracter— 4nd th|t is the standard^ at 
which we should all though 4e,TOay''h&t:;.b^ 
attain it7~the habit of Self-control will be $o confitmod, that 
he w.Ul be able without grief to deny himself in all things, 
both small and great, when by doing so he can benefit 
others. In ^his vtay he becomes a thoroughly unsel&h 
man, beloved by all, and approved by (jod- And often, 
fur the sake of sel/-disdpline, he will deny himself in, even 
perfectly legitimate enjoyments or gratifications* The life 
of . the high-minded Sir James , Oiitram shows us many 
examples ' of a spirit of unselfishness that ^as sublime* 
When he was sent to join^ General Havelock iii effecting 
the relief of Lucknow, he was entitled, as senior officer, to 
take command the relieving army ; but \ie insisted on 
joining it as a volunteer, so as to leave to Hwelock the 
glory of completing the work of the campaign. Lord Clyde 
said of th'is noble act, ^^With such reputation as Major- 
General Outrain has won for himself, hp can aftbrd to stare 
glory and honour with others; but that does not lessen the 
value of the' sacrihee he has made with such disinterested 
generosity.'^ < 

'riie Sc'f^f.pntrol of tliC'^magnanimous man leads him also 
to he frugal in his mode of life't and in his Cxpenditut^f qn 
himsclT, and his own pleasures and comfort. geneibsity 
leads him to prefer tu devote the superfluity of biS’ wealth (if 
he is blessed with wealth) to the comfort of others,' ^nd the 
jvlief of necessity and .suffering; whilst he gcoms tlife idea 
of pampci:mg;'his own desires. And if he is not wealthy, he 
scorns mote the idea of running into ojf gfattfymg 
himself by an expenditure above 

afford. It . is told of %)crates that when He 'a^quantity 
of , rich jewels and valuable ^cbi^O^aes being carried 
through Athens, he said, Now, de l ;«ee,‘%05v ,inany things 
I do not desire ! 
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Mpp^iSTY AND Goop MANKx:RS*~Self<:onceit and Self 
plorificfttioh are two hateful failings that are conqueicd 
Self-control, ^he ixt&m |Of undisp]jjinei3 ^and uftdnltured 
mind i$ apt to be arrogant } to think a great deal of any 
exceHOttce he may possess, and etren of excellences *that lie 
wrongly fancies he possesses ; and to show-, by a ^elf-sufii- 
cient or JBbastful manner, that he thinks himseV better than 
oth'Sr *folks* VoiKng men whd ha\e learnt a little, or luuo 
been somewhat successful in ffieir studies, are somctitnis 
over elated by 'their ‘‘ little knowledge*'; their ‘^heads ate 
turned,” if they are lacking in Self t ouLrol, and they show 
that they regitrd thcinseh^c^ as ^ very wonderful^ peisonsj 
'lliis IS \ery foolish; it nukes them objects of ndicule, 
and often injures their success in life. But it is also wrong, 
which is far more important ; for it shows that they ha\ e 
not attained that conquest of self and selfishness which is 
one of man*sYirst duties, as we have seen. 

Self lespect is a sentiment which wc ^dl ought to%''ntertain, 
and I sliall speak of it again hereafter in Chapter IV. - “ Gpod 
mamfers'* are formed by the combination of Modesty willi 
Self-respect in exactly the right proportions ; but I tinnk 
tliat Modesty is a more preponderating ej^ment of Good 
kt^mners than Self-respect. Manners arc the ^] y 1ov ^ of 
ibaid Sidney Smithf and Tcnn\son, the Ikju* 
J .aureate, thus w^es i 

^Llnners arc not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature and of loyal mind,j 


Presi|*B!*,qf MiNp.— *Prefccnce of mind is that iaitd of 
Se]fH33tttj%i^'whjai eirjiWes ns to control our fears, or our' 
e\citemeftt U monj^ts of sadden danger or sudden em- 
banassment, to collect Oflr tjibii^ts rapidly, and to aft 
with promptitude and tallness on such occasions To flo 
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so will be ea'jy to those who have accustomed themselves 
resolutely and courageously to do immediately whatever 
Duty may require, regardless of cpnscquences. The pro- 
\crb of the Malay sailor runs thus, It is nof a time to be 
sulky when tliere is much water in the hold of the ship ” ; 
and\hiscteaches us that we should act promptly In times of 
danger, and* cheerfully do the best we can to rnitignte the 
clangor. " ' ^ 

It is well for m, to learm beforehand what is the best 
thing to he done In case of accidents occurring to ourselves 
or to our neighbours, so that we may be able to act wisely 
without a.-moiiient’s delay. This is especially advisable in 
tlie case of the more common forms of accidents, such as 
Ijiirns, scalds, wounds, snake-bites, and the like ; terrible 
sulVerlng has often been mitigated, and valuable liv^es have 
f>ften been sav6d, by the prompt use of the wisest remedies 
in such emergencies, For^ instance, when a pc-t son’s clothes 
have accidently caught fire, serious injury and even death 
may ensue if the j^erson foolishly runs hither and thither to 
seek assistance in a panic, thereby increasing the conflagra- 
tion. . I'he^best thing for a bystander t(,i do is, to throw him 
down, and wrap him closely in a blanket, shawl, or carpet, 
which will smother the flames. So in the case of a scald, 
the best Hiring is the im\pediqj,e application of ; in the 
case^of a wound, the immediate staunching the flow of 
blood ; in tihe case of a .snake-bite, the im»itediate applica- 
tion of a very tiglit ligature or binding above the wound, so 
as to ancst as much as possible -the flow of the poison in 
the blqpd Jto the vital parts. Calmness, in moments of 
sudden ‘danger is a characteristic of a man who 9s bat!, 
courageous. 
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EPICTETUS pN SELF-(;ONQyEST 

Vov must teach men that happiness is not wWere, in 
their blindness and misery, they seek it. It is*. not* in 
strength, for Myro and Ofellius were not lijppy not 
in wealth, for, Ci^sus was not hapj>y ' not in power, 
f'T the Constils w'ere not« happy not in these 
together; lor •Nero and Sardanapalus and Agamemnon 
sighed and wept and toie their hair, and were the 
slaves of circumstances and the dupes of seqt»blaiircS.. 
It lies in yourselves ; in true freedom, in the absence or 
conquest of evci*y ignoble fear ; in perfect self-government ; 
and in a power of conteniiuent and peace, and the even 
flow of life amid poverty, exile, disease, and^he very valley 
of the shadowiof death. 


SELF-CONTROL J^RACTISKD IN AYODJiYA. BY 
THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

{7'raHslaUdfrom (Jte; 

\ 

Rv |Dcn^e, cnaniy, ana trutii, 

kept each sense controlled, 

And, giving freely of their store, 

Rivalled the saints of old. 

Her dames were peerless for the chanif 
Of,figure, voice, and face : 

For jQV(jjy modesty truth, 

^ And woman's gentle grace, 
husbands, loyal, wise, and kind, 

Were Jreroes in the field, 

And, sternly*batthng with the foe, 

Could die, bqt nevei^ yield. 
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The pooreiit man was rfcbly West 
With knowledge, wit, and health ; 
liach* lived a^untented wfeh his owia, 

Nor envied othcr*s wealth. 

All scorned to lie : no miser there 
His buried silver stored ; 
l^hc braggart and the boast were shunned) , . 

Tl^e slanderous tongue al)horred. 

Each kept Iiis high observances, 

And loved one faithful spouse ; 

And troops of happy children crowned, 

^Vith fruit, their holy vows. 

(i'lanslakd Jrom ihe lidmdyana : by R. T. U. GRiPFUlt, M.A ) 


OVERCOME. EVIL WITH GOOD. 

» ( 7 > at I from the Pali, ) 

• meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruthj 

j By giving, niggards vanquish ; lies, with truth. * 

tJTc Phaz/tma/a/a : lunilatcd by L^k. JoirN MuiR, C*I,E ) 

I'URrrV GAIl^ED'OT self-discifCine. 

( ( Trait^lilcd ftom the Sam^t V.J 

Sin practised oft, experience shows, 

Alen’s understanding steals at length; 

♦And understanding gone, the strength 
‘Of sin, unchecked, rcsistle$s growi; 

But virtue ever practised lends 
The understanding firn^er sway i 
And understanding day by day 
More widely virtue's rule extends, 
d'rom the Mahdbhdrafax trsmslUted by l)R. Jo'HN MuiRj C l,E,l 
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A WEf.r^SPENt 

“ You are old, father William,*' the y6ung man rrig:l, 
I'he few locks that are left you are gray ; ^ 

Yoil Are hale,#fath^r Williani, 4 hearty old man j 
Now tell me the reason, I ffray? ” • 

** In the days of my youth/* father William replied, 

I remembered that youth would fly fast ; 

And abused not my health and nty vigour at fust* 
'I'hat I never might need them at last/’ 

You are old, father William,” the young man cried, 
“And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet youlament not the days that are gone ; 

New tell me the reason, I pray ? ” 

“ In*the days of my youth,” father William 
“ I remembered <»hal youth would not last, 

1 thought on the future, whatever I did, 

^That J never might grieve for tlm past”* 

You ar% old, father William*” the young m m rn<„d 
“And life be hastening away ; 

are cheerful, and love to converse upon ueain, ' 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ?” 

1 an^cheerfulj young man ” father William ; 

the cau«e thy attention engage : 

In the <Jays#oJ,if y youth I remembered my God, 
And SteAafb not forgotten my age.” 


SOUllibY, 
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ADEUliKA^ IXS.flMXH». 

r K. if, 

In a neighbouring town there lived a man, a few months 
ago^ who was what is commonly called, moderate drinker, 
He was 'of a respectable standing in society, had acquired a 
(onsiderabk amount of property, and hnd a flourishing 
fimily round him. ** , ** 

I rom his }outlr upwards' he had been in the habit of 
taking daily a moderate (juantity of ardent i^pirlts. In tins 
way a taste ^vas formed, ‘‘which grew with his growth, and 
^ticngtheaed with his btriyigth,”' till he had nearly passed 
middle life. 

The enemy, thus unconsciously fpslercd, had now acquired 
a Arm hold, and not satisfied, must i>ush its conquests 
fai tiler. The man gave up all business, and devoted him- 
St It ontiiely to rum-drinkivg — the service of Jfls new^ master. 
His ( oiirtenancc soon exhibited that ficiy-red appearance 
whu li is so characteristic of the drunkard. 

A Inend saw the progress he was inA’king in tire drun’kard’s 
path, and \ontLncd to expostulate with him. He replied, in 
a surly tone — ‘‘ My money is my own, and if I buy any rum 
with pay for it; gnd if I drink it, it is nobocjj’s 
hubiucss,''^ He contini^,ed ho drink, and in lei^ than a 
inor.lh he was brought to hi? death bed. 

His dii.ti'aclcd wife and agonised childr(^rgathered‘romvl 
the miserable husband and father. fire which the 

demon intemperance had^ kindled in his bosom burned 
bright even in dee^h. As he lay writhing 'and groaning on 
his bed, he yelled out in accents which made every soul 
thrill with horror that heard* him, “ Giv^. me aoine mm ! — 
give me some rum !’^ The friends were unwillmg^^o administer 
the iJoison, which had so nearly mur^Iered the dying man. 
'J'he tender-hearted wife could vipt h^ar these requests and 
tcfusc to gratify them. She rail to a neighbour to pro( nrc 
it, but the agonised spiiit again yelled, “ I will bum this 
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house down if you do not give me some runiT’ and 
immediately expired. 


EXERCISK AND TEMPERANCE. 

There is. a story in the Arabian Nights* Tales, of a king 
vvhohad long languished under an ill habit of body, and 
had taken many remedies to n« purpose.^ 

At length, says the fable, a physician cured him by the 
following method : 

He took a hollow hall of wood, and filled it with seveKil 
drugs ; after which he dosed it so tvell that nothing aj^pcared* 
He likewise took a mall, or hat ; and having hollowed llie 
handle, and that part whkh strikes the ball, he enclosed in 
them several drugs, after the same manne# as in tlic ball 
itself, 

He then ordered the Sultan, w^io was his patient, to exer- 
cise himself early in the morning with these instrmnents, so 
prepared, till such time as he should perspire. The sbwy 
tells us, that the virtue of the medicines, perspiring through 
the wood, had so good an influence on the Sulfan s ficalth, 
that they cured him of a disorder which alf the medicines 
he*had ti^en inwardly had nojjj beej able to 

This Easljfrn tale is finely contrived to show us how 
benefkial bodihi^abour is to health, and that exercise is the 
best physic. Physic, for the most i^art, is nothing else but 
a substitute for exercise or temperance; mediirines are in- 
deed necessmy io acute diseases, which cannot wait the slow« 
()f>erati<Jh$ 'of these^lwo great instruments of hec^th f but did 
men live in an Kabitual cour%s <vf exercise and tempv,r'yice, 
there would WtSit few occasions for them. 

ArcorcKf^ we find, that those parts of the woricf are the 
most lieafthy where ^people subsist by tl^e chase ; and Lh?it 
men lived longest vfhbn thfi^lives were employed* in hunting, 
and whcp^they had little food besides what Ij^cy caught. 
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J^li^tering and bleeding are addom of use but to the idlf 
and intemperate ; a$ all thoseinward application^ whkh are 
so miK h in prdriice aitiong us, are for themcfet part Nothing 
(Ise but expedients to make luxury consistent with health* 
I'hc apothecar)^ is thus employed in countermining the cook 
and the vinj^ner. 

It IS said of Diogenes, that, meeting a young manvho 
was going to a feas}:, he took»him up in the street and carried 
him home to his friends, as one who was running into immi- 
nent danger had he not prevented him. What would that 
plulosopher have said, had he \ytcn present at the gluttony 
of a modern meal ? 

Would ho not have thought the master of the family mad, 
and have bogged the servants to tie down his hands, hid he 
seen him devout fowl, fish, and flesh ; swallow oil and vinegar, 
wines and spires; throw down salads of tvijiuity different 
soils of herbs, sauces of a fiundred ingredients, confections 
and fruits of numberless sweets and flavours ? * 

lor my part, when I behold a table, set out in all itsonag- 
nilicence, I fancy that I see gouts, drOp;?ies, and fevers, with 
many 'other distempers, lying in aiubu^cade 'among the 
dishes, ^ 

Naiufeijclights in the^raosydain and simple di^. Every 
animal but man keeps to one dish. Herbs ar? the food of 
tins species, ^fish of that, and flesh of a thi^ ^ man falls 
upon everything that comes in his way ; scarce a berry or a 
mushroom can escape him. 

It is impossible to lay down any exact rule for temperance, 
because ^what is luxury in one may be teiriperancein anothe**. 
An jpmlnent physician gives the following afdvice : — ^ Make 
}our whole repast out Of one dkh, and' seldom indulge 
in a seebnd. At the stoe'time abstdri from sSuo^ of any 
k.nd.’’ ^ ^ ^ ’ 

It is obrerved, "by two or three ant,ienj; authors, that 

Socrates, although he lilted in Athens during fhe great 
'' » \ 
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|)ligac> never qau^ht tjie infection: and those writers as- 
f iit)e it to the t^peraoce wWth be always obseiwcd. 

But the tOi9^ remarkai)le instance^f^f thpfcfGx^cy df tt m- 
perance towards the procuring of long life* is what wp iricct 
v.ith in a little book^ published by Lewis Cornaro pic 
Venetian ; Which I rather mention because it iaP of un- 
doubted credit* as the late Venetian Ainhassad(tr, who was 
of the same fainilyj^ttested more than once* in conversation, 
when he resided in England, • 

t’ornaro, who was the author of the above little treatise, 
was of an tnfirint habit till about forty, when, by firmly per- 
sisting in an exact roirse of teir 4 Jfetan<‘e, he re«.)verLd 
pcifcU :>taie ot health ; so that at fourscore he published his 
buokj which has been lianslated inurKnglish under the title 
of Sure and Certain Methods of obtainir^ a Long and 
Healthy lafe.” He lived to give a third or fourth edition of 
it* and, after having passed his htmdredth year, died, witliout 
pain or agony, and like one who falls asleep* 

SptrfAion, 

. THE EV1L5 C)F INTEMPERANCE. 

•Da. TUOTTEr says, '^Intoxicating liquors in jill thuir 
foroaSf aAJ however disguised, ate the rnqst product is*o 
caus^ of disffas^Mth which I am acquainted/* • 

A ypung man sentenced to transportation, sa!cb “.It’s all 
drink from one end to the other. Bcfoie I came h^^re, 1 
wa^ earning forty shillings a week — ^rvas as Sappy as man 
could wlabto be* and waa secretary to a temjrerandb society. 
But one evatittg I met an‘ acquaintance* wlm persuaded me 
to aome giger-beet; rRm was put in unknown tefme,^ 
and I bej^m^jifr^ojdcated , I recovered from this. However, 
T wa« wayloM by friends } they persuaded me to drink 
wiih them* and IJhevej stepped until I committed »ne 
offence for which I am noa*transported/’ 
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"J'lic Emperor Zeno daily drank hi^mself into a state of 
insensibilky, In one of those fits of inebriety, his consort 
Ariadne had hii^i con^Tnitted to thjS horrors^Of the tomb. 
Relurnii?g consciousness revealed the dreadful situation in 
which he had been placed by folly and imprudence. His 
l.'imcntabie cries and entreaties, however, were suffered to 
pass unheeded j aad the sensi^il tyrant, detested alike by.his 
wife and his subjects, was thus left to die U miserable death, 
Attila, the cruel king of Hungary, at liis ^marriage feast 
indulged so freely in intoxicating drinks, that he was found 
at night lying suffocated. 

' Seneca 'said of Alexander the Clreat, ‘‘Here is this hero, 
invincible by all the toils of prodigious marches, by all the 
dangers of sieges and edmbats, by the most violent extremes 
of heat and (;old — here he lies, conquered by his in- 
temperance, and struck to the earth by th^ fatal cup of 
Bacchus/' • 

'I’he foKowing lines from Prior well describe the character 
and fate Of the intemperate man ; — 

Unhappy man, whom sorrows thus and rage, 

Two dilferent ills, alternately engage. 

Who drinks^ alas ! but to forget, nor sees 
Theft melancholy, sloth, severe disease, 

Memory confused, and interrupted thought — 
death’s, harbingers— lie latent in the Sftjught ; 

Aivd in the flow^ers that wreathe the sparkling bowl, 

Fell adders ihiss, and poisonous serpents roll*' 

' Drunkcnnpss infallibly brings loss Of health,,, loss of com- 
fort, loss* of "life, and finally loss of the soul It reduces 
plenty to poverty, turns domestic peace to anarchy, and gives 
a miniature representation of the misery, reVilijigs, accusa- 
tions, and horrors that await the wicked in a«futfire state. 
'I'Ke drunkard is a, walking pestilenc?t_ tp be avoided with 
horror. 
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GENTLENESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 

' ' ' " 

- Liittle ac{^ of kindj^iess, gentle Sfessrords^and lovmg smiles 
strew the path of life withflowefs; the 'sun seem^ to shine 
brighter for them, and the green earth to look greene;r, and 
our Father in heaven, who bids us love one another, looks 
wijjn favour upon the gentle |ind kind-hearted.^ 

To watch if any little service can be done to the motlior 
or father, .to help the brother, or to jfesist the sister, how 
pleasant it makes home ! 

A little boy has a hard lesson given him at school, .and 
bis teacher asks him if he thinks he can learn" it. For a 
moment the little boy hangs down his head, but the next he 
looks brightly up ; ** I can get my elder brother to help me,” 
be says. That is right, eider brother, h|^lp the younger ; 
and you are binding a tie round his heart that may save 
him in many an hour of dark tTial. 

I do not know how to do this sum, but my tousin will 
show me,*^ says another little one. 

I cannot go home alone, says a timid and young child. 
A bigger lad, his Neighbour, runs up to him, Conie along 
with me. 1 will take you to your door.”# The face of the 
kmner brightehs with a smile, 

BrotHers ! sisters! coiisijs! itcighbours ! love one an- 
other; beat’ wijth'one another. If one offend|^ h>rgivV 
love him still ; and, wliatever may be the fault?? of otliers, 
w^e must not fc^get that, in the sight of Gpd^ we have faults 
as great, and perhaps greater,, than theirs. ^ « 

BeJelnd to flie little ones; they will often be fretful and 
wayward. Be^patient with them, and amuse tliem. How 
often a family of little ones are restored to* good 

humoui iff an elder member proposing some new*play, and 
perhaps joining inot, or gathering them^ round him whil<> lie 
relates some plea^talit stiwy. * • 

And, f brothers, do not "think:, because you are stronger, 
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it is unmanly to bo gferttlte to your little hto\Aim and «ister&, 
A truly nobje heart i$ never joined iirith pride and rtidenes$. 
When I see a youth fcind^and re&pectfcl to J>fe inother, and 
gentle and forbearing to his brothers and sisters^ I think hfe 
is likely to grow up a ^useful man. And that this may be 
so, pray.to*God to give you His blessing that your heart 
may be right i& His sight 


UNCUC TOBY AND THE FLY, 

‘/•My iin(Je Toby was a man patient of ir.jiuies- not fw»m 
want of (ourage, where ju^ occasions called it foith, nor 
bom any insensibility or obtiiseucss of his intellectual parts, 
lie was of a peicefiil, placid nature; no jarring element in 
It, all was mixed (fp so kindly. My unde Toby had scarce 
a heart to retaliate upon a |y, ‘ Go/ says bagone day at 

dinnt r to jn oveigrown one whidi had buzzed about his 
nose, and jormented him cruelly all dinneMirne, and which, 
atter many attempts, he had caught at.last, as it flew -by 
him ; ‘ I'll no^ hurt thce,^ says my unde^l'oby, rising from 
his chair, and going acioss the room \\Uh the fly in his 
hand; ‘ I’ll not fluit a hair of thy head! Go/ sayS'be^ 
liitung up* the sash, and qpeniiig his band as he sjjpke, to 
let It ^escape — ‘ go, poor wrctdi 1 get tl^ce g6>nc : why 
should I hugt4hce? This world is surely enougbr to 
liold thee and me.' ^'—Sterne's Trisi/af/t Bhandy. 


liewel'lyn and his dog. ~ the wmsii- 
I.IENT OF Anger. 

Tj\i: spearmen heard the bugle sounds 
And cheerily smil’d the mornj.t 
Amd many a tratih. and iban|y a boerKd , 

Attend Uewellytffi feotti. 
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ki btew a Jotidb^r ^;>la$t| 

AM gave a louder 

^by m \hiM tlbe Ust 
JJewellytt^s horn t6 hear? 

“ Oh, wh(?re doe$ faithful Gelcrt roam. 

The flower of all his race > 

So Jrue, so brave, a lamb at hojrfe, 

A lion in the chase*^ . 

That*day Llewellyn little Unod 
llie rhase of ha it or hare ; 

And i:c5hc and sinall ihf**booty j^toved, • 

For Oelert was not there 

Unplcas’d Llewdlyn homeward hied, 

When, near the portal seat, 

His pliant Geleit h ‘ es|)ied, 
bounding his lord to greet, 

But wlien he gained the castle door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The hound was smear'd with gouts of gore^ , 
His lips and fangs ran blood I 

Llewellyn gazed with wdld surprise, 

* Unused such loo]? to iflcct j 
His fa'iftoujite cherkM his joyful guise, 

Atjd crouch’d and lick'd his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn passed; * 
(And-on went Geleft too), 

And still where'er his eyes were' cast, 

Fres^ blood-gouts shocked his view i 

^tKerttttncd bj^ infant's bed be found, 

The blo^^taan'd cover xent. 

And ali ar^snd walls and ground 
^ With recent blo6d besprent. 
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He call’d his child — ^no voire replied ; 

He searclied with terror wild ; ‘ 

^ Blood I .blopdj he found cyt ev'ry side, 

But nowhere found the child I 

Hell hound ! by thee my child devoured/' 
T^'hc frantic father cried ; 

And to th& hilt his vdhgeful sworj 
lie plunged in Geicri’s side^ 

1 1 is suppliant, as to earth he fell, 

No pity could impart i 
Btit still his Gelerc's dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell, 

Som^ slumberer waken’d nigh, 

What words the pae^ent's joy can 
, To hear his infant cry ! 

Conceard teneath a mangled heap, 

II is hurried search had missed, 

All flowing from his rosy sleep, * 

His cherub boy he kissed ! 

Nor scratch had Jje, ngr harm, nor dread, 

But the same couch 'beneath 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead,'^ 
Tremendous still in death ! 

Ah, whai was then Llewellyn’s pain ! 
r J’or now the truth was clear : 
l^he gallant hound the w'olf had slain, 

To save Llew^ellyn’s lieir. <; 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn’s woe i 
“ Best of thy kind, adieu ! ,, 

I'he/rantic fleed which laid the\i low . 

This heart shall £ver rue.^ 
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An4 now a gallant tomb they raise, 

With costly sculpture deck'd : 

Atfd marble utoried with tiis pra^ise, 

Doth Gelert's bones protect. 

Here never could the spearman pass, 

* Or forester unmoved ; . ^ 

Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
, Llewellyn’s sorrow proved.’ 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oft as evening fell, , 

In fancy's i>icrcing sounds would hear 
Poor (iclcrt’s dying yell. 

SrKNCi: R. 


THE BhiLLlLS. 

As young Francis was walking through a village wltli hi‘ 
tutpr, they w'cre i(,nnoyed by two or three cur*(iog% that 
came running after them with looks of the utmost fury, 
snarling and barking as if tliey would tear tljelr thrAat^, ami 
seeming every moment ready to fly up(9n them. Piaiu is 
every now and then stoppei^ and* shook bis slick at thcin, or 
stoope3 <|own to pick up a srf>ne ; upon which tlic curs 
retreated as Jflist as they came; but as soon as he* turned 
about, they w-'erc after his heels again, This lasted till they 
came to a fiirnlyard tjarough which their loiyd lay, A largo 
mastiff was, lyyig down in it at his case in the st^n. J-'ramds 
•was iJlmost afraid to pass him, and kept as ci^se^fo his tutor 
as possible. ‘"However, th^ dog took not the least nctit e ol 
them. * - • * • 

Prescnflj they came upon a coinmon, where, gding near a 
flo^,k of geese, were assailed with hisvsings, and pup^ued 
some way by. th&e foolS^h bircta, whieV, stretdhng out -their 
long- n^cks, made a very ridiculous figure. Francis only 
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Li"^liod at them, though he was tetxipt<«i to give the foremost 
a switch acioss his neck. A little farther was a hcM' of cows 
^^ith a hull among thexv, ^ipon whit^ Francis^ looked with 
s'juic cle^Tee of apprehension ; but they kepi qubtly grazing, 
aiul did not lake their hcad^firom the ground as he passed. 

“ Jt is lucky thing,” said Francis to bis tutor, ^ that 
rii istj'ls and bulls are not so quarrelsome as curs and geese, 
i>uL what can be the reason ot it ? ” 

1 he reason is,” replied his tutor, “ that paltry and con- 
icinptihle animals, possessiug no confKlenco in their pun 
>trtnL;tji and courage, and knowing themselves liable to 
]np]iy from most of those that come in their v\ay‘, think 
It safest to act the part of busies, and to make a show 
of attacking those of whom in reality they arc afraid ; 
whereas animals ^which are conscious of force sufficient for 
ihcit own j>rolcction, suspecting no evil designs from others, 
LiU^rtnin none themselves, bat maintain a dignified compo- 
Mire, "rhrs you will find it among mankind. Weak, mean, 
pet^y ( hararters are suspicious, snailing, and petuUnL ^‘hey 
raioc an outcry against their superiors in talent and repu- 
tation, of wd^om tlicy stand in awe, ahd jait on airs of 
(k fiance and insojence thiough uiere cow'ardice. Hut the 
truly great are calm and inoffensive. I'liey fear no injury 
and offer none. They even 'buffer slight altacii to go 
inm)ii<cd, conscious of their power to right ihemselves 
whencvci the (Kcasion shall seem to require it.” — JSvenin^s 
at IIo }u\ 

rA'riL.N'CK TAUGHT BY A SICK ELBPHAIJT. 

A\ ekqihant at Calci/tta had a disease in his eves. For 
iltrce cla>she was completely blind. His owhey,‘an,Engi|ieef 
otlK or, asked Dr. Webb if he could Ao anything to '"relieve 
the *puor animal TJhe doctor Said he try the nitrate 
of biUcr, which was a remedy commonly appfi^ to simitar 
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dismes ia theKttman eye« T])e htgt animal was o\ ck i cd tu 
lie do^vn, andatfirst,onthea|>{^Ucaii6n of the remedy, i u^ui 
a nio&t exJraordinarY roa^ at ae^jtc pain^whidi it 
occiisioneA The etfect, however, was worideifuk, 'I he c} ( 
was in a manner res/ored, an^. the animal could paitially l. 
The next day, w'hcn he was brought and heard the dm toi’s 
^ice, he kid down of himself, placed his enuimuus head on 
cfne side, curled up his trunk, drew in his breath jn^t like a 
man about to endure an operation,* gave a sigh of uIilI 
when it was over, and then, by trunk and gostuic, evidenil) 
wished to express his gratitude. What sagacity! \\hal a. 
lesson to us of patience Wilson. 


PAl'IENCE. > 

( lr0,n\hied Jmn thi Tamil) 

As earth lih diggt r$, they who who bear ^ 

The srornhil, show a \irtue rare. 

There’?i greatness m enduring ill ; 

Forgetting it is greater still. 

As poorest they who beggars shuii, 

Who suffer fools---‘==o string are , 

Who ptt,tience practises with pains, 

T^niuUieJ excellence retains. 

In no esteem the hasty hold ; 

The patient 'prize as hidden gold? 

A day, and passion’^ joy h pass’d : . • 

Patience i3pi4scd while earth shall last’ 

From hurting cruU foes refrain': 
pity to increase their pain* 

{Transktid the Kun^lpf7%ru VaUvvm^ by RouiNSO'd^f.) 

A' • 
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MAGNA, NIMOUS FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Ar the period v/hen tRe Republic ^of Gcnoa^was divided 
between the factions of the hobles and the people, Uberto, 
a ni,in of low origin, but of ah elevated mind and supn'ior 
cMul eip'idied by commerce, having raised himself to 
be Iie:iil of the popular party, n^aintaincd for a tonsideralfle 
time a democratical fgrni of gav'crnment. 

d’lie nobles at length uniting all their efforts, succeeded 
in subverting this state of things, and regained their foniitr 
supremac y. , They used their victory witli consider.iblo 
liguur; and, in particular, having imprisoned Uberto, pro- 
ceeded against him as a traitor, and thought they displayed 
sulTu'ient lenity in passing a sentence upon him of perpetual 
banishment and tfic confiscation of all hispiopcriy. Adorno, 
w]\o ^vas then i)ossessed of^ the first magij\*‘’'"xy, a man 
haughty in^^temper and proud of ancient nobility, though 
otherwise not void of generous sentiments, in pronouncing 
tills sentence on Ubcrlo, aggravated its ^severity by the in- 
solent terms in which he conveyed it 

Yoit” saici he, you, the son of a base meclianic, who 
have dared to trarfijde ip'on the nobles of Genoa — you, by 
tliei»- clemency, arc only doomed* to shrink again i^jto the 
jiutliing^wlicncc you sprang.'* w 

llberto received his condemnation with it\^3cc.tful i^ab- 
rnission to llie court; yet, stung by the manner in which 
It w'as expressed, he could not forbear saying to Adorno, 
“ tliai perliapsjie might liereafler find cause ao repent the 
language hb had used to a man capable of sentimefits as* 
clc\at^d as his owm.^’ v 

'lie then made his obeisance and retired ; and, after taking 
leave of his friends, embarlffed in a vessel bound,,,for Naples, 
aiuT^-iuiited his native, country without a |^iar. 

lie collected some debts due Jo^him in the Neapolitan 
dominions, and with the wreck of his fortune W’ent to 
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on one of flue islands in Ae Archipelago, belonging to the 
state of Venice. > Here his industry and capacity p nicr- 
caiUile pursues raised Jjim in a cemrse o# years to greater 
wealth than he had possessed in his most prosperefus days 
at Genoa, and his reputation for honour and generosity 
equalled his fortune. ^ * . 

.Viong other places which he frequently visited as a 
merthant was fl)£vity of Tunis, at that time in friendship 
with the Venetians, though topmost of tlie otlier 

Italian states, and especially to (ionou. As Ul)CiU> was on 
a visit to one of the first lucn of that place at hi^3 counUy 
house, lic saw a young ChristiaA slave at work in ironj* 
whose ap]>eaiance'e.\eitcd his aUenli(»n. The youth seemed 
oppressed wnth labour, fb which his delicate frame had not 
been accustomed, and while he leaned at intervals upon llic 
msiruinent with which lie was working, a sigli burst from 
his full heart, "lifid a tear stole \lown his cheek, Uherto 
eyed him^ with tender compassion, and addressed him in 
Italian, The youth eagerly caught the sounds of his native 
tongue, and repfying*to his inquiries, informed him iliat he 
was a Genoese. * • • 

“ And what is your name, young man 4” said Uberto. 
Vou need not be afraid of ponfcss»ing to me your birtli and 
conditior^'* 

Alas ! ’^ •he^a/lswercd, fear my captors alfcady 
■suspect enouglT to demand a large ransom. Mf fattier is, 
indeed, erne of the first nieri in Genoa. , IJis name is 
Adorno, and I am his only sond^ 

Adgrno !” iTberto checked himself from uwerirfg more 
aloud, but to hkoself he cried, “Thank Heaven ! then I 
shall he noWy reyengCd.* * 

He toede* leave 'of the youth, and immediately went to 
inquijjs fhef •^ corsair captoin who. claimed a right ki 
young Adomc^ and l^ayirt^oond him, demande<3 the price 
of his ranijfrtn. ‘He learned* that dtc was considered as a 
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cji)iure of value, and that less than two thousand crowns 
would not be accepted, Uberto paid the sum j and causing 
Ills servant to follow him with a hofse and a« complete 'suit 
of hainlsome apparel, he returned to the youth, who was 
working as before, and told him he was free. With his own 
hands h6 took off his fetters, and helped him to change his 
(iicss and inount on horseback. The yoiitli was tempt^^d t(j 
think it alia drcaiii, and thc^ flutter of caiotion almost' d*.* 
prived him of the power of returning thanks Jo his generous 
benefactor. He was soon, however, convinced of the reality 
of his good fortune, by sharing the lodging and table of 
Uberto. 

After a stay of some days at Tunis to despatch tlie re- 
mainder of his business, Uberto departed homewards, 
accompanied (by young Adorno, who by his pleasing 
inatiners had highly ingratiated himself with him. Uberto 
kept liim some time at his*1iouse, treating fuVu with all the 
lespect and affection he could have shown for the son of 
his deafest friend. At length, having a sate oppoitunity of 
sending him to Genoa, he gave him a faithful servant for a 
conductor,’ fitted him out wath every convenience, slipped 
a jiuise of gold, into one hand, and a letter into the oilier, 
and thus addressed himu- - 

“ My dear youth, I cCuld with much pleasure detain you 
longer in my humble mansion, but I feci j’our irniiatiencc 
to revisit Joiir friends, and I am sensible that it >vould be 
cruelty to deprive them longer than necessary of the joy 
they will receive in recovermg you. Deign. lo accept ‘this 
])rovisi6n ftr your voyage, and deliver this letter t to yonr 
father. He probably may recollect somewhat of me, thoiigli 
j oti arc too young to do so. Farewell KT sliall not soon 
forget you, and I will hope you will not forget 

Adorno poured out the effusions of a grateful and aflec- 
tionate heart, arid they part^ mutual tear.s and 
embraces. ‘ v 
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. The young man had a prosperous voyage home, and the 
transi>ort with which he was again beheld by Wi already 
heart“broken*parents may more ed^feily bt conceived than 
described. After learning that he had been a cTiptivc in 
Tunis (for it was supposed that the ship in which he sailed 
had foundered at sea), ^ 

And to whom, said old* Adorno, *^ain I indebted lor 
the estimable beifdit of restoring you to my arms ? 

‘‘ This letter,'* said his son, “ will inform you.” 

He opened it jind read as follows : — 

“That son of a vile meeh:mie,,who told you that one d^y 
you might repent the scorn with which you treated him, has 
tlie satisfaction of seeing his prediction accomplished. For 
know, proud noble ! that the deliverer ofy^ur only son from 
slavery is Thk DAMSiiiii) Uiihrao.’' 

Adorno dropped the letter, and covered his face witli his 
hand, while his son was displaying in the warmest Jangiuigc 
of gratitude tlie virtues of Uberto, and the truly jiafernal 
kindness he had e-^ierienced from him. As the debt could 
not be cancelled, Adorno resolved if posbiblc*to repay il. 
He made such powerful intercession with the other nobl<^^, 
I iTat the sentence pronouncej^ on Uberto was reveiscd, apd 
full pcriftssion given him loccluii! to Henua. In apj^nsing 
hiiruof this cv^est, Adorno expressed his sense of the ol^liga 
tion he lay under to him, acknowledged the genuine? nol^lc- 
ness of bis character, and requested his friandehip. Uberto 
returned to his country, and close^J his days in^ p^ace, with 
the universal esteem of his fellow-citizens. — Ytont/:7>€ni/?^^s 
at tiome. 
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HOW TO KILL AN ENEMY — A LESSON IN 

' „ magnanimity. ■ . . 

“ Cii'iJLDRKN/^ said a kind father to tiis little 'fitihily, as he 
took a scat by the fire*S«de, and gathered them round him 
for a pleasant talk^ Which is the best way to kill an 
cMieniy?’* 

Why, shoot him, to be sure/* said on^:. “No, stab him,*' 
ttud a second. “K'o, starve him,'' said a tldrcb 
“ but I think," said their father, “ I can show you a bette; 
way tlutn Ibis. An enemy may be killed without laking 
iroin him his life, or shceWing a single drop of liis blood. 
Let me tell you a story, to show how it may be done. 

“ 7'here was a fanner once, who was very cross, surly, and 
a very disagrc«*able man; and every one who knew him 
disliked him. He was sure to make the most of whatever 
went wiong about him; and the i>oor offender always met 
with .se\’tre punishment. There was not a boy in all the 
nciglibuurhood who did not feci uncomfortable as he passed 
his gale; and the poor dog that barked at his geese, or the 
neiglfhoiir’it rooster that crowed on his wall, was speedily 
^ isitcd cither with the lash of his whip, Or the shot from his 
gun. The very cat knew His footsteps, and slunk away from 
iuin in terror. Ho wns^ii complete pest, as inucb'solo him- 
self iis to those about him. Every day 'brpuglu him some 
frcdi ^u)u‘Olc, and found him in continual ‘hot water’; 
indeed, his ^ery life was made up of broib. 

“ After a time, good Farmer Green cametp live near him ; 
and, as'yoiiimay suppose, he was soon told the character of 
his not over'pleasant neighbour. ^Well;!, i^ays, he, *ifbe 
shows off oti me, /V/ very som kiU him. / 

“This remark ofFatmer Green's sQon aforjt,' and all 
sorts of things were said about it* He seemtfd the very last 
man to ‘kill* any one> for fcis Ippks, and w^otds, and 
actions, all told of a loving heart, which throbbed in his 
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Ijosom, and directed his life. Nobody could think for a 
moment of his becommg a murderer. Mr. Greenis^ inten 
tion at length^ame to the eats of 5he illmaturcd farmer^ 
and you may be sure he was not at all pleased aBoui it 
Everything he could do to tease, annoy, and even injure 
Mr Green, was done; but, somehow or other, tjiennii who 
was £t) ^hlV tjiis tiglv tempered farmer, took it all in qood 
pait/and spoke as t ilmly, and looked as kindly as e\( r 
“ One day Mr. Gieen sent to the wilh of our suily fiiend 
a basket ()1 mee plums , but her husband wonldnr lei lui 
hive them. He told the per^,on who Inought them, vci,> 
gruffly, that it was only done to some of his pcais iil 
ictiirn, and he was not going to gne any of them away. 

\t another time Mr (Itecn s team of oxen stuck fast in 
a bog, and when he a^ked his neighbour for% little help, h( 
told him, in a very rough way, that be Ind enough 1 > do 
to mind his own business, and icfused to help him 
** 'Never mmd,* said Giccn to some one standing bv, 

* r 11 kill him very ^oon^ see tj / don t * 

‘'Soon after this, the team of the nl natured man was i? 
the same plight that his neighbours had beed in • 

Green saw it. He ran for his oxen and chams, and set oil 
to fhe bog He spoke kindly, ^offered his help, b( in 
torendeilt; butwjiat did hg rccAve in reply ^ UIiv, i 
fi erce, look and^aii angry woid, — ‘I don’t want )our iTclp ’ 
take your oxen away ’ * • 

“ ' No/ said the other, ' I help you„fqr the night is 
coming on, and what is bad erwugh by day is ten timts, 
wryscii>the darL' Away pulled the oxen an?l tVfe men, 
and soon all wa^^set right agap. 

“ A strange fedmg did he feel that evening— something . 
which he iiaii never felt before. And a strange kiok did 
his wffe give Tiim as he said, ^ Peg, Farmer Green Aas 
ktlkd me 1 He said be wotid, and he his done ^t.^ 

“ Yes tfie ‘ enemy' was ** killed,’ without the loss of a 
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single life, or shedding one drop of blood. He went in the, 
morning confess his ingratitude to his kind neighbour, 
and to ask his forgiveness, and the rery man who had been 
noted f(Sr nothing but his wickedness, became the friend of 
all.” 

'i'hcre IS the greatest difTerence in the world between con- 
([iiering by power^ and confjuering by kindness. 'The 
former is like building a dam across a stream of water. It 
may sto[) its flow for a little while, but presently the dam 
will give way, and then the stream will rujjh on with more 
force and fury than ever. Conquering by kindness is like 
drying up the springs whi6h feed the stream. Conquering 
by power is like chaining a lion ; conquering by kindness 
keeps the lion from doing harm, by changing his nature, 
and turning him; in to a lamb. 


A NOBLE ACT OF MAGNANIMITY. 

• 

'I’HERE lived a certain man who had* reached a great age, 
and who had amassed much wealth. Not expecting to live 
inurli longer, he/livided the bulk of his property among liis 
three sons. But he set aside a jewel of grCwat value, whif:h 
he determined on giving io th^f one of his sons wlfo should 
perforiU the most noble act within three mopths. 

“Father,**’ said the eldest, one day, “a person entrusted 
me with a sum of money: he was quite a^ stranger to me, 
and he had no acknowledgment in writing, so that I might 
easily has^e khpt it. But when he came for it, I g<^ve him 
back the whole, refusing his offers of remuneration.’^ The 
father replied, ‘‘ Your act was one of justice®! ” - 

The second son approaclied his father, and said,^ “ I was 
wajking along the edge ol a lake when‘ a child' fell in j*and, 
at the risk of my life, I plunged i«, and brought it safely to 
its distresseci mbther on the shote. Was not that? a noble 
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^ct, father?" “No, my ^onj it was but the instinct uf 
human kindness." , 

The youngest son th^n said : “ One dajk night 1 found 
my mortal enemy asleep on the edge of a precipice, twithout 
his being aware of it. The slightest movement on waking 
would have plunged him down the fearful abyss.* I took 
careHo rouse him with proper caution, and tften directed 
him' to a place of safety.” My dearest son,” said the 
father, emijracyng him, “the jewel is th}'*due.” 

Anon. 


WHO WHEN HE WAS REVILED, REVILED NOT 
AGAIN. 

(Tianslaled from the Sanshrit.f 

RevilIh'S meet with pationce ; ne’er 
To men malignant malice bear. 

Harsh tones and wrathful language greet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet ; 

When struck, return not thou the blow. , 

(From the Ma/idhhdrata, lianslated by Dr. Jo^in Muir, C.I 


TF THINE ENEMY HUNGER, FEED HL^I. 

, [Tranilatcd from the Sanskrit.) 

• 

Thaj foe repel not with a frown 
Who-claims thy hospitable aid ; 

A ttee refuses not its shade 
To him who comes to hew it down. 

4 

(From*t!ie D^^hMirckta^ translatcid by Dr. John Mlmr* C,I,E») 
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MAGNANIMOUS FORGIVENESS. 

f 

\jrramliiicd from tht 

•* A HERO hates not e^en the foe, 

^ Whose deadly bow is Against him beiU j 
The Sandal tree^ with fragrant si^ent 
Imbues the a.\e which lays it low. 

(Krom the SuhJmhita} mifa^ tranblatcd by Dr, John Mi’ik, C.LK.) 


MERCV TWICE BLESSIUX 

The quality of merry is not strain'd — 

It droppetfn as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bl^s^d-— 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes; 
*'ris' mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the foice of tenn)oral powei, 

'riie attribute to awe and majesty, 

AVlierein dc-th sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But meicy is above 'this sceptred sway— 

It is enthroned in tf^c herrts of kings, 

'ir is an attribute to God Himself ; 

A'ul earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
A\dien in<-'rcy seasons justice. Think of this, 

'I hat in the course of justice, none of 'us. 

Should ^see salvation. We do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer do{:h teach u$ all' to render 
'I'he deeds of merc)u ^ 

’ SAakisf:i7rf. 
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PRINCELY MERCY. 

( TrmsIiUed from iht SSmshrit^ 

When men from want of knowledge sin, 

A prince to such should mercy show ; 

For skill the right and wrong to knoW|, 

For^simple men is hard to win. * 

(From Mjhdhhdiata; tKwIated by DK.tJtuiN Muiit, L.l 1 ) 


GOC>D MANi^ERS. 

(Jooo-BREiiDiNG has bccn justly defined to be the result 
of much good sense, some good nature, a little stli- 
dental Taking this for giantcd, it is astonishing to me, 
that any one wno has go6d acfise and good nature, ran 
essentially fail in good-bi ceding. ^ 

Good manners are, to particular societies, whht good 
morals arc to society in general— their cement and then 
security. The immoral man, who invades an»thci s ])ro 
perty, is justly punisbed for it; and lli^' ill bred man, 
wh© by his ill-manners invades and disturbs the^rpMot nn! 
comforts imvatc life, is cotjimon consent as justly 
banished society. IF’or my owm pait, I really thinl., luM to 
the consciousness of doing a good action, that ef dying . 
civil one is the most pleasing; and the cj)ithet wludi I 
should covet the most, next to that of Aristides, would be 
that of well-bred.* ! ' 

Very iewj scarc^^y any, are wanting in the respect which 
they should fihow^to those wlfom they acknowledge to l^c 
infinitely thejr superiors : such as crowned beads, princes, 
and publit? persons of dtstingtiished and eminent posts. U 
IS the manner of showing |his respect which is different. 
'J'he man fashidn/amj of* the world, expfesscs it in its 
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fullest extent;. but naturally, easily, and without conceni 
whereas, %\ man who is not used to keep good company, 
expresses it awkwardly*5 we see thjjt he is n«)t used to* it, 
and thal it costs him a great deal : but I never saw llie 
worst-bred man living guilty of lolling, whistling, and suc h 
indecencies, companies that he respected. 

In iftixcd companies, whoever is admitted to make^j^art 
of them, is, for the time at deast, supposed to be upf)n a 
footing of equality with the rest; and consequently, as there 
is no one principal object of awe and respect, people are 
to take a greater latitude in their behaviour, and to be 
less upon their guard ; afld so they may, provided it be 
within certain bounds, which are upon no occasion to be 
transgressed. But upon these occasions, though no one is 
entitled to distinguished marks of respect, every one claims, 
and vary justly, every marjf: of civility and^ood breeding. 
Ease is allowed, but carelessness and negligence are strictly 
forbidden. If a man accost you, and talk to you ever so 
dully or frivolously, it is wmse than rutjeness, it is brutality, 
to show him, by a manifest inattention to what he says, that 
you tlfink liFm a fool or a blockhead, an5 not worth hearing. 

Neither must*’ yon ever usurp to yourself those conve- 
niences and gratifications' which, are of common right; such 
as the best places, the dishes, &c. ; but, on the*contrary, 
always decline them yourself, and offer them tp others ; «who, 
in then turns, will oflor them to you ; so that, upon the 
whole, you will in your turn enjoy your share of the 
foinmon nght. 

'Fhere'ds if third sort of good-breeding, in whicln people 
are the most apt to fail from^a very mistartcen notion that 
•they cannot fail at all. I mean with reglird to our most 
familiar^friends and acquaintances, or those yibo really are 
our inferiors ; and there, undoubtedly, a grSiter degree of 
case is not, only allowed, but prdper, anti Contributes much 
to the comforts of a private soefal life. 
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But ease and freedom have their bounds, which must hy 
no means be violated. A certain degree of negligence and 
carelessness becomes injurious and* insulting, from the real 
or supposed inferiority of the persons ; arid that delightful 
liberty of conversation among a few friends is soon 
destroyed, as liberty often has been, by being-^cairied to 
licontiousness. The most fiyniliar and intimate habitudes 
connections,^ and friendshipii^ recjuire a degree of good- 
breeding, bojh to prcscive and ceineift them, d'hc best of 
us have our bad sides, and it is as imprudent as it is ill-bu:d 
to e.\'hibit them, 

* Chesterfield' 


WANT OF SELF-KNOWLl^DGK. 

( Ttmslakd from the Sanskrit, J 
c 

Until the ugly man has scanned 
Ilis form, as in a mirror shown, 

He decins, in fond conceit, his own 
, Idle fliir^st face in all the land. 

But when the faithful glass reveals 
How every grace and charm if wants, 

At once are silenced all his vaunts-- 
“Tihe galling truth he safliy feels. 

transilated ffom the MahUhdraia^ by Dr. John 1 I 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 

“ What* is presence of mihd, mamma? 

A v^ry valuable thing, Lucy ; why do you ask me ? ” 
^‘JBecause^at school to-day our teacher was speaking 
about the way poor widojy Grant’s boy had been burned ; 
and she •said ’if tfie mother had been pdssessed of pre- 
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sc-n^e of mind, it would not have happened What^did 
0)0 mean?” ♦ 

*• I suppose that if Mrs. Grant, ^instead of crying and 
running for help, had snatched a blanket from the bed, or 
ilie hcarth-rUg, and rolled the child in it, the flames would 
have been soon put out ” 

“ K that presence of mind, mamma? Is it in a 
blanket ?” 

“Oh, Jaicy!” said an older boy; “how caa you be so 
toolish ! it is a thing in the fnind.** 

“To have sebod the blanket,” said their mother, 
“would have been a proof or example of this quality ; the 
meaning of presence of mind is, to be calm and (juiet in all 
times ot danger and perplexity, and to lecollcct and do at 
once the right thiigto be done. 'I'hat may be very dilTerent 
at different limes. ^ A fnencl of mine was once saved from a 
tcirible railway accident, by licr companion in the carriage, 
a strong man, breaking the door and dragging her tlirough 
It. Tie saw at once this was the best way of escape when 
auotlier train was coming u})on them, and so exerted his 
‘■tungth in that direction. x\nothcr lady was preserved 
wlun the horse rar ofl with the carriage in which she wa.s 
tliiMHg, by a gentleman holding her fast and not allowing 
li» I'h) jump out.” 

“ \\ hy did he hold her, mamma?” 

“ because IjC had presence of mind to know that if she 
s])iang out whci\ they were going at full speed, she would 
bi greatly hurt, if not killed, and that their v most likely 
hope of safoty i/as to sit still.” % ^ 

“Tell us another story, mamma.” Mrs. — thought 
for a few minutes. “I am sure there are plenty of true 
Ktoncs to Li told on this subject. Weti> here is oi*e •which 
1 hea'-d lately : ** • 

“Sir James Thornhill^ a famous was employed 
many years ago to ornamept the^ roof of one of oar great 
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^ churches^—I think St PauFs, m London, A very 
* scaffold was made for him, such as see ilie mtisons 
in/buiiding, Qtily I hc^e poor Sir*>Jame5.hnd a inoie sale 
and .eisy ladder to go tip and down by than oiuf’ masons 
gei^ally haye, ,He did his work beaulifully, and at last u 
was almost finished, and he was delighted with his own 
siic^'ss. As the painting \va^ to be secji from a dislaivn , 
Oi'ft* day he Walkorl backward^, to judge of the cfrecl, anil 
became so, pleased as every step made 'll look more beauti- 
ful, that he entirely forgot wheie ho was. C>ne of hi', 
assistants, looking, saw that he was in a frigljtful situation 
He had got to the very edge of ^lic scaffold, and the ncNt 
?tcp backwkirds would plunge liim u\cr. The man .shud- 
dered, expecting every moment to see hi.s master dashed to 
|,)icccs. What do you think he did?” 4 . 

“ I suppose he screamed to Sir jatnes to take care.” 

“1 am afraid that is what'^you or I vtoiild have tlone, 
Charles; and it would only have made tlic poor artist 
start, and hasten his destruction. No; his friend liadanoni 
true pnsmcc of minli. He seized a large brush full of paint 
ihat lay near, and dashed it across the dravving, spieling in 
a moment the labour of days.” 

• 90 mamma, how cruel ! No, T sec 1 I see 1 Sir James 
wottld then.” * 

he s^pvang forwards at once, full of a.s'tonish- 
m,edt' and iiriger, thinking that the man had ‘gone, out of 
his senses. But when, in a few moments, his friends 
llmwed him where he had been sending, you may believe 
how hjp feelings changed, and hi^ returned tlilmk^ U) (iod, 
well 05 to him who had been the instrument of saving 
hislife/^:, . > 

‘‘ That J^ a“ very pretty stoiy I ” 

aiW I think ,>ve may learn a^eod1e.sson froiv it. 
What ^erns a sadi d^ and trial to us at one 

time, life the spoiling-of ^Ir Jameses painting'^ we may sec 
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afiLiNvaido has saved us from something far worse. Our 
iMtiicr i> heaven deajs with His children on earth in this 
way. We must never Jllow ourselves to think ©that anything 
ib wrong or unkind which He appoints for us. We must 
t.ikc it patiently, and try and pray to get good from it,, and 
we bliall often see afterwards why it was sent. I hope 
\ou and f aicy will understand this better in a few years 
Will you try to remember it now?” 

“ Ves, mamma. ' How ran wc get prc^ujce^ oj mind i 
I )oCb it t ome by nature ? 

Some ])eople are more cool and collected naturally 
than otl*ers; but cveryonio may do much to leach himself 
how to act sensibly and usefully in difficult circumstances, 
by tlie help of God. And you cannot begin this too boon*'* 





CH APTliR IV 


SELF-H)>LP. 

SLIF-RESWCT AND SIAI-RUJANC! ; COURAOK ANH nis(j- 
LUTIDK; INDLSTRY A^)> rFKSEVERANCE ^ CONI I M 
MKNT AND ClirXRFULNC-.s: PUNCl UA?! 1 V, ORDFR, AND 
MtlUOD; CARh or HIAMJi, AND CIXANLINLSS ; 'JUK 

USEFULNESS AND DIGNITY OF PHYblCAL LABOUR. 

» 

ShLF-RisrECT AND Spt F RLLiANCK,— 111 tl\c la«t chai»lt*r 
I showed that Modtsty or Humility is an important virlut, 
that is one of th-i fruits of Self-con Irol'; Sclfconiir)! 
enables the good man to conquer iiiordiniUe pride and self 
^i>nccit, and teaches him to think more readily of the »c‘»>d 
t[ualitic; of others than of^iis own. But oui uonsutir^e 
Mains us (lad oqieriencc rontiuns this waining) Ilut it is 
iii^ccssary right for us to rely on oui exertions, 
to enable us both Jio do our duty, and to succeed in 
aUaining the legitimate objects of our* jtist aspiration. 
And that which leads us to self-reliance ^ 'St;lf‘ic.spt (“t. 
** Self-respect,’^ says Smiles, “is the noblest garment witli 
’wliich a man may clothe himself— the most elevating fooling 
with which the mind can be inspired. One of Pythagorases 
wisest fhsDcinjs, in his ‘Golden Verses,* is that with which 
he enjoins the pujil to “reverence hi^riself.** Borne up by 
this high idea, he will not ^defile his body by sensuality, not 
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his mind by servile thoughts. This Sentimertt, carried into 
(l.iily liicv will be found at the root of all the virtues— clean- 
liness, sobriety, chastity^* morality, and religioUit “ "i'he pibus 
and just honouring of ourselves/^ ' said Milton, may be 
thought the radical moisture and fountain-head from whence 
ev(*)"y laudable and worthy enterprise issues forth,” To 
tliink meanly of one*s self, is tpsink in one's own estiui«tion 

Vv'oll as in the eslimalion of others. Ai.d as the thoughts 
.dc, so uill the acts ho, Man cannot asphe il heluok down; 
it ho will rise, he must look up. The very humblest may l)e 
sii'-lainod by the proj>er indulgence of this feeling. Po\erty 
u,c]f may be lifted and lighted up by self respect; and it is 
a noble sight to see a j>oor man hold himself upiight 
amidst his temptations, and refuse to demean himself by 
low actions.^* 1 

KM'ry one should feel tliat he is in duly bound, not only 
(0 (onltol and sup])ress the! tvil that is in him, but also to 
foster Uie^ good elements in his natuie, and im])rove the 
t<ileuts gweu him by (Jod. The virtue of self-respect differs 
trom the vice of selfconrcit in this, that the former teaches 
us to \7duc ourselves at our true woith, whilst the latter puts 
an ( \aggerated cstimalp on oui own inefTits. In practice, 
however, it is very difnciiU to distinguish self-respect from 
^eil-eonccit by this ciiteiion ; ft,>r it is very difficuJt«for us to 
\alue ourselves might, ana “ see ourselves ns others see us,” 
lleiKo, it u well for us to allow Modesty and Humility 
aigely to inniionce our estimate. But there is another 
ic.amo by which we can recognise Self respect; it never 
indiKxs i\s'fd value ouisclves highly at the 'expense, of our 
neighbours, or to contrast our merits wdlh their xmpcrfection'i^ 

Tvue modesty, then, is quitb compatible with a grateful 
sense of the powers giv'^n us by God. I>r. Joliqson alw'ays 
attributed bis success in life to his confidetJce in hii^owri 
])owers. And Smiles, in Ws ad^irdble ?vork on Self-help, 
sa) b ; — 
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‘‘ Each individual feels that he is not as a mere: straw throw n 
Upon the water to mark the direction of the current, but 
that he has within him the power of a strong swinfmer, and 
is capable of Striking out for himseff, of buffeting with the 
waves, and directing to a great extent his own independent 
course/* 


• 

Courage awd l^ESOLuriON.^As Self-reliance— especially 
when inspired by the sense of God’s goodness to us — moves 
us to attempt great and good enterprises by the aid of the 
bodily and mental tiowers 'given us; Courage enables. ns 
to face all difficulties, and Kosoliftiim makes us delermineVi 
to sucieed, if success be possible. 

** Oifficulty/’ said Burke, “is a severe instructor, set over 
Us by the Supreme ordinance c^f a parentSl Guardian and 
Instructor, who knows us bettei^thrm we know ourselves, as 
He loves us better too. lie that wrestles witli us strengthens 
our nerves, and sharpens our skill ; our antagonist is thus 
our helper/’ The anecdotes of Suw'arrow, and Napoleon, 
told on page 113, shpw how much may be ac hievod by courage 
and resolution. 


iNOUSTKf AND#P£RSEVERe\Not — Whcn self reHana and 
routage and resolution areapjilied to our w^ork in the w^oild, 
they produce in us Ir^dustry and Perseverance. Otfr woik 
may be the stfidy of the student; or the service that is 
rendered by employed by ‘another ; or th« business (y 
jitofessfon of the commercial or professional maft*; or the 
management of^ estates, of ijbe land-owner; or the proper 
and benevolent use of wealth, by the rich man ; or the caic 
of the pflbfic good, by the statesman or ruler ; in frfet, what- 
ever work we tnay have to perform^ according to ^Iie 
position in ^vhich ilj^has pfe^sed God to pl^u c^s. In the 
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Bible it is written, ‘^Whatever thy band findeth to do, doit 
with thy might;” and every religion teacher us the duty of 
industry. ^ ^ 

Indusj^ry and perseverance, when United with that fru* 
gality or thrift which is produced by self-control, are the 
surest elc\nent.s in wluit is commonly called ** success in 
life”— In thcMoquisilion of wealth and position. Novii. the 
love of money or rank for its own sake js both base rnd 
fooliJi ; for it makts ih both sJfish and nuhappy, and 
nvaiice IS never ( onLonted. But it is not only liglit, it is 
l‘i.u-.c\sortliy, for us to endeavour to arf|uire money and 
pMsiiion foi the sike of thy good use ihat we ran niiko of 
tlum ; and also for the sake of our onn independence, and 
a, a [irovibion for t]io<>e dependent on us, and for our own 
old age. 

AVhatever is woith doing at all, is woith doing well. 
Chattel ton said that God had sent Ills cieatuies into the 
world with arms long enough to reach anytliing if they chose 
to be at the tioublc ; eneigy, therefore, and power of taking 
tronlde, aie important cluinenls of industry. And since 
tliorongbnes^ and accuracy are required in our work, what- 
e\ei it may be ; therefore the powder of concentrating the 
iiiind on “the thing in hainr' a very valualde faculty. 

n Jvnglish lawjer, who became Lord Chancellor ^tider the 
title of Ixrrd St. Leonard’s, thu^ exiil^ned the suct’Css with 
he l\ad applied himself to the stud5’*'of law:— “I 
resolved, vvlien bcginiung to lead Iaw,*to make everything I 
ar(jiiircd perfectly my own, and never to go to ^ second 
t’ung till 1 h<d entirely accomplished the pftfst, ]\fany of 
in> competitors icad as much in a day as I read in a week 
1 ut at the end of twelve months, rny knowle^dg^^ fas ais fresh 
as the day it was acquhed, while theiiis Uad^gi^<icd away 
fiom icccllectron.” * e- ^ 

fvrseveranco will prevent ottf i^doslry ffom being checked 
by diflicuUic9, or by weariness, Of by loAV of ch^mge. 1 oul 
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Lyndbufst difficulty is thing l:o be overcome.” 

Mr. Smiles writei Humphry Davy*\vas once 

sliOwn a d^xts^rously-manipulOfted^ experiment, he said, 
‘I thank,(^od I not made a dexterous mAnipifclor, f('r 
the most intportant of my discavencs^ tia^'e been suggested 
iome by failures^ Another distinguished iijveSti^Uor in 
pb}«fcal science has left it oi\ record that, whenever in Die 
co&rseofliis researches he encountered an appiuvntly in- 
superable ob/tacle, he geneialiy found himself on tlio brink 
of some discovery. The* very greatest things— great 
thoughts, discoveries, inventions— have usually been um 
tured in hardship, often lumdeieil over in sorrow, and !it 
length established wiili cliffiruli}/’ 


Contentment and Chkkrfulntss.— For patient, per^ 
severing work, a cheerful and contented mhid is an essential. 
Without cheerfulness, therefore*, industry can hanlly r\iM. 
Moreover, the contented man diffuses hapjuncss around 
him, whilst, luippinfiss reigns in his own heart. •And Though 
this , admirable (juality of cheerfulness some extent 
depends on the physical constitution and the health, yet 
is very, <»f’‘^ain that it is capapic o^bcing trai.ucd^nnd rulii- 
vated. we tjay make the l)est of life/' s;us SrniU.?, or 
we may ma,kc*the worst of it; and it depends* ver)» juinh 
upoti ourselves Avheth^r we extract joy or ryiscry from it. 
There are alvya^^s two sides of life on wluclt^wp can lool^ 
accotd^g as choose— the bright side of the* gloomy. 

Can bring the power of the will to boar in making^ t]j(‘ 
choiceyand thu» cultivate the habit ^f being happy or*tlie 
revers(^ ^ . disposition of looking at 

the hrig^t^ist of the darkest. And 
while the eioudi not £ihii t Our eyesja the silver 
lining.^ Tn we •read, f^\Ve may* learn valuable 
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qualities even from the dog: Contentment with little, sound 
sleej), watchful vigilance, gratitude, and fortitude.” TheTelugu 
proverb lias it, “ If you are content with a girdje, no poverty 
will distivss you.” The Arabs say, Contentment supports 
the soul as food supports the body.” There is a Persian 
proverb, Tdve contente<l, you will be a king”; and a 
i’aniil proverG, A. contented juind makes gold.” ^ 
'True contentment does not include the endurance of efils 
that exertion or industry on our part can remoye ; nor docs 
it forbid us from striving to improve ourselves and our con- 
dition in every possible way. J3utit teaches'us not to repine 
aliout evils that we cannet possibly remedy; and, on the 
Ollier hand, to be thankful to God for the many blessings we 
enjoy. In this way, contentment is the practical way of 
showing our gratitude to God. In all cases ” says Jeremy 
Ueiithatn, when tlie power of the will can be exercised 
over the thoughts, lot those thoughts be directed towards 
happiness.' I.cKik out for the bright, for the brightest side of 
tiling-, and keep your face constantly turned to it . . . , 

A large [lart of existence is necessarily passed in inaction, 
i^y day (to Uke an instance from the tho‘usand in constant 
rcrurrcnce) when* in attendance on others, and time is* lost 
I )V being kept wailing ; liyMiigh^, when sleep is unwilling to 
< lose the eyelid.s, the economy qf happiness reco^p^-iibnds the 
tH'cujiation of pleasurable thought. In wall^ing abroad,, or 
in restiRg at'nome, the mind cannot be vacant : its thoughts 
may be useful, .useless, or pernicious to happiness. Direct 
tt)em arighi; :^the habit of happythought will spring up like 
any othei^ habit.” . i, 


PuNcrVALTTY, Order, AND METHOD. — Industry, may be 
made much more efficient, and time may be l^rcatly econo- 
mised, if we^rarefull)' amange ourHvork, as to do the right 
thing at the right time and in the right wa}. It is therefore our 
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duty to endeavour to be punctual in our habits, not wasting; 
our own time or the time of others; and to be ofcjerly and 
methodical i« our business. Colefidge cays, the idle' 
are described as killing time, the methodical maif may he 
justly said to call it into life and moral being, while be makc^ 
it the distinct object not only of the conscicjushcs^, but ot 
the conscience. He organises the hours and gives them a 
soul ; and to that, the very essence of which is to fleet and 
to have beef', he communicates an un}>erishable and sj)iritu,ii 
nature. Of the^goocl and /ailhful servant, wliose energies 
thus directed are thus methodized, it.as less truly affirmed 
that he lives in time th.an tJiat tifiie lives in him. His days 
and months and years, as the stops and punctual marks of 
the record of duties performed, will survive the wreck of 
worlds, and remain extant when time itself shall be no 
more/* • 


Tiii: Cari£ or Uealtif, and Cu'Anuj^k.ss,— I j>dintcd 
out just now that, cheerfulness of mind depends to some 
extent on the physical condition of the body. *Thc effic ient 
iyid vigorous performance of all our inof6 active duticH is 
much ejisier and more ploaiant if we arc in*a sound st.-Uf 
of health; J^nd though sickAess, lihen it' comes, should give 
usMie oppOrhi^ity of displaying the virtues of Jbrtiliide imd 
l)aticnce, yet it is clearly our duty to do our best to faeserv j 
our bodies in Healthy condition. • 

Two of the# most important conditions <Jf dieaUh, lwc 
tempdfance ahd cleanliness ; and these qualities are valuable 
'for other reasons also— for* intemperance and filth arg dis- 
gusting to^others, and degrading to ourselves. Cleanliness 
is next to^godliness ** is an English proverb; atfd an oM 
oriental proverb was to the same effect— “ Cleanliness of 15ody 
and purity ot inin^, these two are one/* ^ndthc external 
cleanliness t^^at is essentiaf to health, is n^t by any means 
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confined to the cleanlineiis of the surface of the body, . 
j)Tuduce(l« by frequent ablutions, though it ii the first and 
[jcrhiips most essoiuial fbttn of cleaijJincss, -Cleanliness" in 
the clothing is also imperrtant ; dollung requires to be not 
only frequently waslied, but also thoroughly ventilated, by 
being liung the air whenever taken, off. Cleanliness in 
the house and its surroundkigs is also a duty, both^to 
oin selves and to our neighbours. J'or j^erfect cleanliness 
^/ithin the house, as much light as possible, and 'also much 
vt ntilation, are recpiired ; whilst, for cleanliness around the 
h()t.isL\ by far the most important point is the prompt 
icnifival of all foul or dccd^dng substances, and especially. of 
lic[iiid filth of all kinds. Typhoid fever, cholera, and a great 
man)' of the most fatal diseases, are claused by the neglect of 
tlic duty of clcaAlincss in its various forms. In connexion 
wiih the duty of endeavouripg to preserve our health, the^o 
are, however, other things to be remembered, besides the 
need of cleanliness and of temperance in our food and 
drink. , 

lujr hcalili, we require plenty of fresh, pure air. I’he 
niei c act of bVeathing vitiates the air in a room ; consequently 
if wc lis c* or .sleep in small, close rooms, or if many persons 
t;. main for a long time in h clo,sed room, Avhence the foul air 
('annot escape, tlic hir be(fmic»’ actually poison<liSi^ In the 
fciinoiis .>tory of the massacre of the Black lUV-*, many of the 
hjiglis]vi>rison(jrs of the N.wiib vSiriipud‘daulah were acutally 
killed in one .night by the lack of /resh air. Heated air 
ij>cs ; and.sijcce tlie air that is breathed out, from our lungs 
is warm, 'ft is%veU to have holes Tor vcniilntion plac'd HQir 
the top of a room. * ' 

Light and warmth are also requisites of hliakh/ It is well 
to avoid '(as much as possible) sleeping in jdatrip places, or 
remaining long in damp clothes, or in a cutrent of cpld air, 

I have §,aid ihai food and Mrink ^shpiiltj be tsikiin in 
moderate quantities, and without too much regard for their 
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'being ple^ltslng to the la$tc, Bui it 1 $ al$o tcquisiir Uku iIk y 
shojald be puie and of a kind easiljj digested. In*lro]Mc.il 
countries, nothing is more productive of terrible ^dibc.ibcs 
(such as cholera, &a) than the use of inqmre watcj fo» 
drinking or cooking purposes. A filter that is very cffcriual 
for purifying any water that is not very foul, is5» easily 
witl^ a little sand and chat coal.* Unripe fruits, and uncooked 
or ittipropeily coulccd food, aio also mo'^t injurious to heaUli 
Lastly we lequire, for perfect health, a pro j»er amount ot 
c vercbe, and no more ; an<l#a i»]opcr amount of rest, and 
no more. 'I'he mobt complete rest is* 'obtained in heal iltly I 
sleep, and every person ne<*ds a ccitain quantity of slee[) 
each day — say from si^ to nine hours out of the twcnly-fonr ; 
but more sleep than this is to bring on ^disease, anrl too 
much sleep is as injurious as too little. Similarly, wc reqiuie 
a certain amount of exercise -%urh as riding or walking in 
the open air, or any kind of athletic exercise — |pvc^yd^^^ 
That kind of exerdse is best, ^ that has a definite, pur^iuse, 
and produces a good result; and tiiks leatte us to llie con- 
sideration of the npny ^advantages that arc tojje olaanu d 
from well-directed i)liysTcal labour— which thcrcfoic oncht 
nof to be thought undignified. Mr, Glcidione, lla I’juik' 
Ministoj of Kngland, is fanaous for bis^]>owtT* as a woo^S 
cutter, iiuii^this subject is sc/impirlant, l]\it I will illqstr.it l 
it iiT another soTtion by some quotations from ^Ir. Smiles''^ 
book on Self-help, , 


lifE FSEFULNESS AND DKiNlTY OF FIlVsiCAl, 

laIjour. 

Mr. Smiles says Work educates the body.^s study 
educ^tes*the siifid j and that is the best state of society,in 
which there is some work /or every niaa’s leisure, and some 
leisure fo^ every mfh's wort Even*lhe IcisurC classes arc 
in a measure compelled to vrork.kometimes'as a relief from 
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e}inui^ but in most cases to gratify an instinct which they 
cannot resist. Some gp foxhunting in the English counties, 
others ^rouse-stfooting on th^ Scotch while . many 
wander away every summer to climb mountains in Switzer- 
land, fjence the boating, running, cricketing, and athletic 
sports of th(5 public schools, in which our young men^at the 
same time so healthfully cultivate their strength both of tpind 
and body. It is s^id that the Duke of Wellington, when 
once looking on at the boys engaged in their Sports in the 
])lay-ground at Eton, where he*had spent ‘many of his own 
younger days, made the ren^ark, ‘ It was there that the 
battle of Waterloo was won 1 * 

Daniel Malthiis urged his son when at college to be most 
diligent in the c^Altivation of knowledge, but he also enjoined 
him to pursue manly sports as the best means of keeping up 
the full working power of his mind, as well as of enjoying the 
p’^asures of intellect. Every kind of knowledge,*^ said he, 
“ every acquaintance with nature and art, will amuse and 
strengthen your mind, and I am perfectly pleased that 
crick«;;t shquld do the same by aims and legs ; I love 
to see you exccl^ in exercises of the body, and I think myself 
that the better half, and much the most agreeable part; of 
'l1ic j)leasures of the mind is ^est enjoyed while oy^e is upon 
one’s legs.” But a sdll niOre important fiSc of active 
employment is that referred to by the grejft’" divine, Je'femy 
Taylor. “Avoid idleness,” he says, “and fill up all the 
spaces of ttty time with severe and useful employment ; 
’for lust, eks fly creeps in at those emptinesses' where the soul 
is unemployed and the body is at ease ; for nd easy, Sealtivful, 
idle person was ev^ chaste *iif he be tempted; but of all 
employments bodily labour is the most usefu| and of the 
greatest benefit for driving away^the devil.” ^ 

And elsewhere the satne writer says *^.The training of 
young men in^the use of tools jyould, the same time that 
it educated them in ' cortimon things,’ teach them the use 
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of their hands and arms, familiariae them with healthy woik, 
exercise their faculties upon things ^ingtble and actual, give 
ihein-some practical acquaintance withmdchanics, impart to 
them the ability of being useful, and implant in them the 
habit of persevering physical effort. This is an advantage 
whicb the working-classes, strictly so called* certainjy 
possess oyer. the leisure classes, — that thby arc in early lilc 
under the necessity of applying theipsclves laboriously to 
some mechanical pursuit or other, — thus acquiring manual 
dexterity and thousc of their# physical powers. The chief dis- 
advantage attached to th’e calling of rire laborious chisses is, 
not that they are employed in iiliysical work, but that tiiey 
are too exclusively so employed, oft#n to the neglect of their 
moral and intellectual faculties. While t|ie youths of the 
leisure classes, having been taught to associate labour witli 
servility, have shunned it, at^d been allow'ed to grow up 
practically ignorant, the poorer classes, confining^themsej^^cs 
'within the circle of their laboripus callings, have bepn allowed 
to grow up in a large proportion of cases absolutely illiterate. 
It seems possible, dmwever, to avoid both tlicse evils by com- 
bining physical training or .physical ^york with intellec tual 
Qulture; and there are various signs abroad which sccmti tf) 
mark t^e gradual adoption of this hcaUlac*r system wtd 
education. 

*'“The succe^ of even professional men depenj^s in no flight 
degree on their phyjiical health; and a public writer lias 
gone so far aslo say that ‘ the greatness of our great men is 
quite as muche bodily afifair’as a mental onj.^ A healthy 
breatlfing ai5paratus is as indispensable to 'the successful 
lawyerorpolitician as a weficullured intellect. The thorough 
aeration of 4he blood by free exposure to a large breathing 
sur^ce^n tbj lungs, is necessary to maintain thaf full vital 
power On . which J:he vigpjous working of the brain in so Targe 
a measuFe depen<^ T^e^lawycrhas to ciipjb#the heights of 
his professipn through close and heatecl, courts, and the 
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I'olitical leader has to bear the fetfgue and excitement of 
lung and‘jinxious debates in a crov^^ied House. Hence ihe 
h\\}cr in full practice and the parikmcjitary leader in full 
woriv are Called upon to display powers^of physical endurance 
and activity even more extraordinary than those of the 
inicllcU,-^si*ch powers as have been exhibited in soreQiark- 
ahle a degree by BToughum, L^ndhursl^ and Campbell ;#by 
Peel, Graham, and l^alnicrston— all full cficsted men.'^ 


SLLF-RESPECT ESSENTIAL dO SUCCP:SS, 

{T^attsldlUd fiom tJu SaHskriL) 

A MxVNi'sliould ne'er bini^^clf despise ; 

AVho weakly thus himself contemns, 

The flowing tide of foitune stems, 

And ne'er to high estate can rise. 

(r'anblatevl from the MdkdMa/hfat by Dio Jou^i Muir, C.I E ) 


TllE IIIGHT'SORT 01 ' ENERGY, ! 

] rn I (;v, without* integl t) and a soul goednessy may 
lepiesent the embodied principle of is obsei^cd 

I)\ No'Valib, in his Theu^hts on Morals^ that the ideal of 
tnuiol perfection has no more dangerous n^al t6 cottteptf 
\vuli than \hi ideal of the highest strength and the most 
(.ncigctic*!ife; the maximum of the barbarian-«-whiclf needs 
onl>; a clue admixture of pride, ahtbition, and selfishness, to 
be a perfect ideal of the devil Amongst of such 
stamp are found the greatest scourges and deyUlBitors of 
the«world — those elect scoundrels whom ]?rovideidw^j in Hs 
inscrutable designs, permits to fulfil th^ir taSssion of dc* 
siriK ti<m upon cjrth. « ^ 
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Very ditifmat is tjje maft of energetic cHaracler ln^llircd 
by a noble sjunt, whose actions hre governed by*ij:ctitudc, 
and tine hw of whqsif life is duty. TKeis*just and tiptight, 
*~m‘hU business dealings* in his pubUc action, and in lus 
timily lifcr-jUstice being as essential in the government of 
a home as of a nation. He will be honest in ill llimns-- 
in hlfe words and in his work. He will* be generous and 
mfirtiful to’ his opponents, •as ivcll as to those Vlio aic 
weaker than himself. It was truly saiS of Sheridan — who, 
with all his improvidence, r^as generous and never ga\e pain 
— that ‘ . 

* n 

‘41is y\lt in tbe corfibnt, as gentle as bright, 

Never caixied a heart stain away cn its blade.” 

Sucli also was 4be character of Fox, who^ commanded the 
affection and service of others his uniform heaitincss and 

sympathy. He was a man who could always be most easily 
^touched on the side of his honour. Thus, tho story is luld 
f)f a tradesman calling upon him one day for the payment 
of a promissory note which he presented. Fox was engaged 
at the time in couftting out gold. The tiadcsftian a^ked to 
be paid from the money before him. Ko,’^ said J o\. 1 

(five this money to Sheridan; it iS a debt of honour , it an>' 
^ccidt^nf haupeneij to me, he woitjjd hav6 nothing to show ' 
‘‘'Jhen/’ sai^ the tiadesman, ‘‘I change mv dcb\ into 
one of honour;” and lie lore up the note. Fox con- 
quered by the;tcl : h6 thaiikcd ihe^iian for kis confidcnf 
arfdptjiid bitiif saying, ** Theft Sheridan inmA i\ait; yoms 
is thp of^otder J^tandhig.” ^ •' 

.* The man of diameter jb^ conscientious. Tie puts, his 
consdencft his WOrlq into his words^ into his every 
action* ^ ashed the Parliament fof soldiers 

in lisupf|i^fiec^iyediservmg-|nen nnd tapsters who micd 
the hei^quyed that thfy should be 

men f* who made^ome cdhscie^v^e of what*4hey did f and 
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such were the men of which his celebrited xegi*nent of 
“Ironsides’’ was composed, — Smiles. 


TWK CQNDITION OF ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE. 

^(Trans/aUd the Samkrit^ 

How can the man ^^ho ease pufsucs, 

The praise of knowledge ever earn*?' 

All those the path ofvtoil must choose — 

Of ceaseless toil — who care to learn. 

Who knowledge* scejkst must case refuse ; 

Who case prefers must knowledge lose* 

(Translated fron^ijthe Mahdbhdrata^ by Dr. John Muir, CJ.E.) 


*'* Tllfi THREE FISH; OR, THE VALUE OF . 

' ■ ^ , DEC*ISION. . 

{Translated from the Samk^H,) 

It has been rcJ<ated that there was a pond at a distance 
fhun the highway, and concealed from the view of passers-b^'; 
*11 cl its hidden waters w^erc j)urc like the faith of the piou.s^ 
and itio ('onteinplation uiereof was all-sufl^cient to tl\j^)se 
socking after the fountain of life. This pool was connected 
with a stream^of running water, and in it thgre abode three 
su(h bcaiitifi^l fish, that FhceSy from envy ^pf them, \^as 
hioiled on ^IJ*: frying-pan of jealousy, like*Arics frgm the 
heat of the sun. One of these fish was ^‘very prudent,” trie 
‘jeccjnd “prudent,” and the otlier “helpless” Once upon 
a time, ip days of sjuring, when the world, Beam^fied- by 
parterres of roses, became like the Garden of^Paradi^ef and 
the earth’s surface, with its brightj^ sweet-scented herbs, re- 
sembled the azure vaulf full of •stars ; when* the 'chamber- 
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lain, the zephyr, ha4 adorned the surface of the earth with 
carpets of various colours, and the incomparable ©ardencr 
of Creation had decked the plain of the wctfld with roses of 
different hues — 

The garden, from the gentle breeze, was heavy with musk, 
The ^ssamine, in its delicacy, was like the ‘’cheek of a 
• beloved one 

At the breath of the dawn the rose expands its lips, 

Like a smiling beauty caressing her lover — 

suddenly two or three fisherip^^n happened to pass by that 
pool, and by the Divine decree uiscovered for a certainty 
the precise facts hovr these three fish abode in that lake. 
Having mutually agreed upon a rendezvous, they hastened 
to fetch their nets. The fish having learned this, though 
immersed in water, became the associates of the ilre of 
sorrow \ and when night arrived, the one who was endowed 
with perfect wisdom and possessed the greatest prudence — 
since often he had suffered violence from fortune, and* tiie 
capriciousness of the tyrannical heavens, and since his fiK>t 
was firmly fixed on the.carpct of experience— tift-ned in his 
mind the idea of escape from the net of the* fiwshcnnen, aiul 
the thought of deliverance from their bonds. 

Recognise tha’l person as wist^ and learned , 

’ Who 6itnly establishes the basis of his proceedings ; 

He whose pruderye is not sound, 

• The edifice of bis affairs ia very insecure.\^ 

theftfore quickly set about his task: and’ tlithotit wait- 
ifig to consult his friends/ yent out at that place which 
adjoined- tl^^ruriiiing stream. In the morning the fislier- 
meif, haWi^ Wived, securely blocked up both ends of the 
pool.* The piJtttlty wise fi^, who was adorned with «he 
ornament pf wisdom, bus Aad not a, sHare of the store of 
experience, when h6 saw wfiht had happenecj was filled wiili 
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much remorse, and said, “I have been neglectful, and this is 
the terniination of the business of Ihe inchutious. X&e that 
other litfn, I should, pret/ious to the advent o|' a calamity, 
have bain filled with anxiety on 'toy own account; and 
before the attack of misfortune h^^^ devised a |dan of 
escape. , 

The remedy for an oerurrent^ should be taken befor^ it 
happens] ^ ‘ ' 

Rc[,T(‘t .avails nought when the matter lias got beyond your 
re.ifh. <,i 

* » " 

“'Now when the season tf Cight is lost, it is a time for 
cunning and stratagem ; and although it has been said that 
at the time of affliction deliberation no longer avails, and 
th.it in the |)erio«I of mi.sfortune no further advantage ran he 
ikrived from the Truit of wisdom, yet, in spite of this, it 
lichovoth a man of undeibtahding not in any way to be in 
cl»(.p.ur icspecling the licncficial results of knowledge, flOr 
in repelling the devices of an enemy, to admit of any delay 
01 iiiocmstinvUion.” Therefore, having* feigned himself to 
1)0 de.a.d, he Jay drifting Upon the surfaco of the water. A 
fishiiman took lign up, and fancying he was lifeless, threw 
him down on tlie edge of Xhe bank. The fish, with subtlety, 
cast himself .into thp running stfeam, and escaped .«afc a>.d 

S(l '11(1, 

1 ho, O friend ! if thou dc-sirest freedom, 

.siiK e wii'iout dj ing you will not find a friend 

' a » * « 

1 he othttv li'f', 'in whose affairs negligence predo^iiumt, 
aiul in n hose actions incapacity* was appajentj bewildered 
.and' suipeficd, confounded and* irresolute, went /tom right 
to loft, apd darted up and down, till atlasthetfaitsiptnjed. 
- {J'ramhki from thi 
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THE KING AND THE S3&IDER, 

KiKo Brvcs of Scotland himBelf doinn' 

In a lonely tnood to think ; ' 

•Tis true he was monarch, and wore a crown, 

Bnt his heart was beginning to sink. ^ 

p 

«k 

For ho hadj*)een tr>ing,to cin a great (Red, 

To make his people glad ; » 

He had tried, and trii^d, but couldn’t sucrrc 1, 

And so ne became quite snd. 

>• M 

He flung himself doun in low despair, 

As grieved as man could be ; 

And after awhile, as he pondcied th'ire, 
gi\e It all up,” $ id he. 

Now just at the moment a spider dro]>pVl, 

With its silken cobweb clue ; 

And the kiug.m the midst of his thinking, st(>[>pki 
see whal the spider would do. 

'Twas a long way up to the ceiling (k)iiH*, 

And it hung by a rope so fine, 

That how it could get to its cobweb lion,'*, 

Kin^ TJuice could not dfvine. 

It soon began cling and crawl 
Straight up with long^endcarour ; 

But dowh it came, with* a slippery m 
As near the giound as ever* 

tJpf gp, j't wt, not a second it stay’d 
utter the least complaint ; 

TUI it ftll still lower, and there it tahl, 

A ^izzy and' faint 

* • 
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Its head grew steady— again it went, 

. And travelled a half-yard higher; 

‘•’Twas a delicate thiead it had to tread, 
c And a road where -its fcetr would tire. 

Again it fell and swung below, 

' Bjit again it quickly mounted ; 

Tijl up and down, now fast, now slow, 

Nine brave attempts were counted. 

^^Sure/* cried the king, “that foolish tiring 
Will strive no more h chrab ; 

When it loiU so haid tc- reach and cling, 
And tumbles every tiune." 

But up the insect went once more, 

Ah mfei ! ’tis an anxious minute ; 
lie’s onl^ a foot from his cobweb door, 

Oh, say will he lo^e or win it ? 

i , , 

^steadily, stea<]ily, inch by indi, 

Highpr and higher he got ; , 

And a bold little run at the very last pinch 
l^ut him into his native cot. 

“ Bravo, bravo I ’’ the king cried out, 

“All hopour to tho^e who 
The .spider up thire defied despair ; 

He conquer’d — and why shouldnVl?’* 

And Bruce of Scotland braetd his ipincl, 
A^d gossips tell the tale, 

Ih.K he tried once more, as he tried ,befQrej| 
And that time did not fail. 

Pay goodly heed, all ye who read, ’ 

^ And beware of saying “I caA’t ! 

Tis a cowardly word, aryJ apt to lead 
To Jdlencssj Folly, apd Want, 
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Whenever you find youi liairt despair 
Of doing some goodly ^hing, 

Con over this strain, try bravCly again, 
And reuieinbcr tlic Spider and King ! 


.KMsorruTiqN si'.cufgis aciji'eveaj/nt. 

WjiKur. theic is a ’v\ill lliue is a vvn>V'is an old .nn] trr.e 
saying, lie who /-(.‘.sc/ivch nij'n (loin;.; a tiling, by Lliat \r!v 
icsolutiuu uften scal'.s iIk* l)arn.ji . hj-.it, and sctlik-s jls 
arhit.'vhijjciit. 1"o think uc is alinO'.l to be s(/ — lo 

d(;u.i'miiie upon attaiiinihnl is frajiiciitly ailainincnt 
d luis, earnest resolution has oth*'! >ceniL'd yi liavo about it 
almost a savour omnij* 'tciit c. 'i'ho stien/,tli of Sii*>vaii ow’s 
character lay in Ills ] lower of wiping, and, like most lesohite 
])ersons, he jirern'licd it uji as a sy'^teni. “ Vou 
Ivalf will/’ he vould say to people wlu) failed, lake 
Kichelieii and Njjiplcon, Ik vrould Jiave die vord ‘*ini 
])OSsible ” banished iVoni (he du lionaiy. “ I don’t know/’ 1 
can’t,’’ and “ imjiossible/’ weic woids wlmh Tie detested 
above all otUcus. “i.earn ! Do 1 d'ry !” he^^^ould cx' laiiu. 
Hi^biograpbcr has said of tliat he furnish .d a u inaik^, 
illiisTrali^in of .what maybe (|‘Teelcd* by the eiicngotie 
dev^'lopment aifti exercise of faeullies, tlic germs of wliuJi 
at least are in cnery hninan heait. • 

One of Nap<ilenirs favourite m.isim i 'i’lie lrue-)t 

wisdom is a rc‘wjute dcterminatujn.’’ llis lif<;\uyoiid ino.si 
ot^iers, fividly t;ho\ved what ajiow^crful and uusc^ipvriou.s will 
could accomplish. ]Icthr«5vbis whole foixe of body and 
mind dircc^ upofl bis work. Imbecile nilcis and tlic nations* 
they gov#rrite(l went dowTi before him in succession. •He was 
told that the A/^s stood in the way of liis armies — D]lt;re 
shall be nq Alps/’*he said, and the rgadT across Simiilon 
was constructed, through * a district fo|merly almost 
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inaccessible. “ Impossible/' said he, “ is a word only to be 
found ^‘n the dictionary df fools.” He was a man who 
toiled terribly; ‘sometimes .employing and eftchausting four 
secretaries at a time. He spared no one, not even himself. 
His influence ins})ired other rhen, and put a new life into 
thcm.-T^?MifcES. 


PERSEVERANCE REQUl.RED IN THE ATTAIN- 
MENT OI<V yiRTUL. 

(TranslAcd the Sanskrit.') 

As stones rolled up a hill with toil and pain 
Come qnickly bounding backward o’er its side ; 

'Tis hard the top of virtue’s steep to gain, 

' But easy down the slope of vice to glide, 
fi ...nsl^ted from the by Dr. John Muir, C.I.E.) 


SELF-HELP ;--THE LARK AND HER YOUNG 
ONES. 

A LARK, who had young oi.es in a field of corn w^jich 
was plmost ripe, was und ;r some fear in ca^^ the reapers 
should conic and reap it before her young bxi?od was fledged, 
and able to remove from^hc place. Wherefore, upon 
flying abroad to look for food, she left diis charge with 
‘them : ,tha^ hey should take notice of Avhat they heard 
talked of her in her absence, and tell her of it A^en ,she 
came back again. When she was gone, they heard the 
owner of the corn call to his son. Well/’';iays he, “ I 
think this corn is ripe enough, I would have go early 
to-morrow, and de^re our friends and neighbours to come 
and help uc ty reap it?.” When fhe old lark came home, 
the young ones fell a quivering and chirping, begging her to 
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remove them as fast as she could. The mother bid them 
be easy, for, says she, “ if th(| owner depends fiyon liis 
friends and neighbours, ^ I am nretty^ure t«iie corn will not 
be reaped to-morrow.’’ Next emy she went out again ilponthc 
same occasion, and loft the safne orders with them as before. 
The* owner came and staid, eKpectiiig those liejiad sent to; 
but tlfe sun^rew liot, aiidnolWing was dost', for ^ot a soul 
canTe to hel]) him. • “ Theii/’Vtiys he to his soitj perceive 
these friendji of ours aie not bo dejlcnded upon, so tlial 
you must even go to youruifdes and fou.sins and tell them 
J desire that they would be litre betime»s., to-morrow mornings 
to help us to reap.” Well, thif i.ut yming ones in a great friglit 
reported also to their mother. “If that be all,” says she, 

“ do not be frightened, cliildrcn, for kindred and relations 
do not use to be so very forward to serve one another ; but 
take particular notice what you hear said the next time, and 
be sure you let me know it,” She went abroad the nejj^day 
as usual, and the owner, finding his relations as slick as tt/fc 
rest of his neiglibours, said toliis son, “ Hark ye,* George, 
do you get a couple of good sickles ready a^fainst to-morrow 
morning, and we wftl even reap the corn oupelvts.” •When 
the young ones told their mcMher this, “^iThen,” says she, 
must be gone indeed ; for when a man u^idcrtakes to^ 
business himself, it is not so likeiy he will be di^ 
appointed.” ^ .Sp she removed her^K)ung ones^ immedRitely, 
and the corn was reaped the i|3|ct day by the gdbd man and 
his son. — /Esop’s Fal^.es. 

« 

* THE VALUE OF PERSEVERANCE. 

As water-drops, which slowly fall, 

A pitcher fill by ceaseless flow; 

Sojearning, virtue, riches, all 

By constant«mall accessions grow, 

• . ** * ^ • 

(Translxilcd from the VritMa Cfidna^yii, by Dr. Jobn Muir, C.I.Ei 
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MIGKARL ANGELO AND THE STATUE. 

o f • 

A FRIEND called oif MiG^acl Angelo, whet was finishing 
a statue. Some time afterv^irds lie called again. " The 
sculptor was still at his w’orlc^. His friend, looking at the 
figure, cxelai^jncd, “ You have been idle since I saw -you 
last, n(^ m«ans,’' re]>li^‘ the sculptor ; “ I have re- 

touched ll^.* i^art and polishei that; 1 have softened this 
feature and brought out this muscle; I have. given more 
cxi)ression to this lip, and isiore energy to this limb.” 
“Well, well!” said .his friend* but all these are trifles.” 
“^It may be so,” icplied xAngehj, “but recollect that trifles 
make perfection, and that perfection is no trifle." 

x\non. 


VIRST FAILURES OF GlillAT MEN. 

r ■ ' 

Many have to make uj) their minds to enrounter failure 
again and again before they succeed ; but if* they have pluck, 
the failure will only serve to rouse their courage, and stimulate 
them io renewet" efforts, d'alma, the grc.itcstof actors, was 
hissed off the stage when he first aj^jicared on it. l.acordairc, 
^one of the greatest jncachers c/ modern times, onlyacqi^cd 
ccleb;-ity after repeated ffvi lures. Montalembe’t said of Vis 
first [)ublic, appearance in the Cdiurcli of Roch : ‘^dde 
failed completely, and on coming <nit every one .said, ‘ Though 
he may be a nan of talent, he will never be a preacher/ ” 
Again and a^a.in he tried until he succeeded ; and only two 
>cars after' his dSuf, Lacordaire was prea«hing ki Nfitre 
Dame to audiences such a^ few French orators have 
■ addressed since the time of Bossuet and Massil^^pn. 

Whefi I\Ir. Cobden first appeared as a speaker; eta public 
meeting in Manchester, he completely brokt^ down, and the 
chairman apologized for his failiiro, Sir James Qraham and 
Mr. Disraeli failed and. were' derided at first, and only 
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sacceeded by dint of great labour and application. At one 
time Sir James Graliam hAd aAosl^given up public? speaking 
in despair. * He said to his/icnd Sir f'rancis Bering: “I 
have tried it every way -f extempore, from notes, and 
coinmitting all to memory — and I can’t do it. 1 don^t 
knov^ why it is, but I am afmid 1 sliall nc^er Succ-:*d.” Yet, 

* b% dint of i)erscverancc, I Graham, iTte ^D;!raeli, lived 
to become one of the*m|)st effcctb’e and impressive of 
parliamentary sijcakcrs. ^ 

Failures in one direction. have sometimes had the effect of 
forcing the hir-seeing stildtrl^to^ apply himself in anolhcTr* 
Thus Prideaux’s failure as .a candidate for the post of parish- 
clerk of Ugboro, ill Devon, led to his applying himself to 
learning, and to his eventual elevation td the bishopric of 
Worcester. Wlicn Boiloau, educated for the bar, pleaded 
his first cause, he broke dowft amidst shouts of laughter. 
He next tried the pulpit, and failed there too. J'U 

‘tried poetry, and sucxx'eded. .Fontcnelle and Vokaire^ botli 
failed at the bar, •So Cowper, through his diffidence and 
shyness, broke doivn when pleading his first cayse, tl^fiughhe 
lived to revive the poetic art in England. ^Montesquieu and 
Jientham both failed as lawyers, and forsook the bar lor 
r,ftre cgngenial pursuits— ^tRe lalle^ leaving behind him'J>, 
•treasury of ’^iCj^isLItive procedural for all time. Goldsmith 
failed in passing as a surgeon ; but he wrote tlie ‘‘ Deserted 
Village” and the“Yicar of Wakefield;” whilst Addison 
huled as a speaker, but succeeded in writing^ ;* Sir Roger de 
Coverley,’' ancRhis many famous papers in spectator?” 

SMir,Ks. 
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TRY. ACxAIN. 

^Tis a lesson yod should heed, 

Try, try, try a^ain ; 

If at first you don^ succeed, 

" ' try, try a^^^ain. 

^^Then your couragc^should appear; 

Vor, if you will peij^.evere, 

\ oil will conquer, never fear, 

'I'ry, try, try a^'in. 

Once or twicer tIroVi),h you may fail, 
Try, try, try again; 

If at last you would prevail, 
ry, try, try again. 

If wc strive, 'tis no disgrace. 

Though we may' not win the race; 

What should we do in that case 
Try, try, try again. 

If you find your task is hard, 
try, try again , 

Time’ will biing you your reward, 

1 ry, try, try a^^ain. 

All that other ])eople do, 

Why, with patience, sliould not you 7 

Only keep this rule in view, 

7ry, try, try again. 


LABOUR AND GENIUS. 

The prevailing idea with young people has been the inebm- 
pafibility of labour and genius ; and, therefore, from the fear 
of being thought dull, -they have thought it necessary to re- 
main ignorant.^ I have reen, at school and at college, a 
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great many young men completely destroyed by having been 
so unfortunate as to produce aa excellent copy If verses. 
Thtir. genius, being now estaMshed, all that reraafned for 
them to do, was to act *up toime dignity of the character ; 
and as this dignity consisted Jf reading nothing new, in for- 
getting what they had already read, and in preteriding to be 
acqurfinted with all subjects a sort of (ifihand jpxt^rtion of 
talt*nts, they soot\ r.ollapsecLinto the most-/»‘ivolous and 
insignificant of men. f • 

It would be an extremel^' profitable thing to draw up a 
short and well-aiithenticatecj account of the habits of study 
of the most celebrated wri^'i>wkh whose style of litcrafy 
industry we happen to be most acquainted. It would go 
very far to destroy the absurd and pernicious association of 
genius and idleness, by showing that thtj greatest poctsi 
orators, statesmen, and historians — men of the most brilliant 
and imposing talents — have actually laboured as harc^,qJtjtl^ 
piakers of dictionaries and the arrangers of indtS^s ; 
that the most obvious reason why they have been superior to 
other men is, that they have taken more pains’ than other men. 

Gibbon was in his study every morning, winter and sum- 
mer, at six o’clock ; }3urke was the most kfborious and inde- 
f3tip;able of human beings j .Leitniitz was ncvtfr out of his^ 
library ; •Pascal kijled himself by st#dy*; Cicero narrowly 
escaped deatiuby the same causc^, Milton was at hls^jooks 
with as much regularity as a merchant or an "kttorn^y ; he 
had mastered ^11 the knowledge of his time ; ,^0 had Bacon. 
Raphael livedtbut thirty-sevenf years, and in th.'yt,short spacp 
carried*fine att so far beyond what it had 'reached, 

)(.h*it he appears to stand alone as a model to his successors. 
There are instances to the contrary ; but, generally speak- 
ing! theiift of all truly great men has been a life q £ intense 
and incessant llibour. They have commonly passed the first 
half of life in the ^ross tlaAncss of indigent humility — over- 
looked> mistaken, • contemhed, Ijy 'weaker |men — thinking 
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while others slept, reading while others rioted, feeling some- 
thing within them, that tolc\ theip they should not always be 
kept down among the dregsV)f the world. And then, when 
their tithe was come, and sonV little accident has given them 
their first occasion, they havt’‘ burst out into the light and 
glory of public life, rich .with thi spoils of time, and mighty in' 
all the labours aiV:^ struggles of^he mind. 

"J'hen multitude cry'cW “ A n^raclc of genius ! 

Yes, he is a miracle* of genius' because he is a miracle of 
labour ; because, instead of tril^sting to tlie resources of his 
own single mind, he has rait marked a thousand minds; 
l)ecause he makes use of ‘duf a^cuiiuilalcd wisdom of ages, 
and takes, as his point of departure, the very last line and 
boundary to which science had advanced ; because it has 
ever been the object of his life to assist every intellectual gift 
of nature, however mumfice/it, and however splendid, with 
resource that art could suggest, and every attention 
drugence'\x)uld bestow. 

But while I am descantirig u])on the cultivation of the 
understanding, and the best modes of ar/iuiring knowledge, 
some meu may be disposed to ask : ^Vhy cultivate my 
understanding w'Kh such endless care ? — and w^hat is the use 
of so much knowledge?” \yi)at is the use of so m^ich 
knowledge? What i/-' the use of so much lifc^^ Vfhat 
we to Uo witli the seventy years of existence-allotted to t:3? 
and lipw ar6 w^e to live them out to the last? I solemnly 
declare that, b|it for the love of knowledge, I should consider 
the life of tfif' meanest hedger and ditcher, as preferable to 
that of t'irj-'Pi'eatest and richest man in existence > for th6 
fire of our minds is like the fn-f which the Persians burn on 
the mountains ; it flames night and day, 'and is^ immortal, 
and not to be quenched 1 Upon something it musfe act and 
fceek— upon the pure spirit of knowledge, oi upon lh6 foul 
dregs of polluting pafesiqns. * ♦ 

Therefore, w^ien I say, ip cultivating jour understanding 
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love knowledge with a great love, with a vehen^nt love 
with a love coeval with life, wl^t do I say but rove inno- 
cence ; love virtue ; love purit^f cdhdiict.; love thal: which, 
if you are rich and great, will s/nctify the blind forturte w^hich 
has made you so, and makepmen call it justice ; love that 
which, if you are ])oor, will rJndcr your i)ovcrl]f r^espcctable, 
and make the proudest fcclfe unjust toi^tigh atjltlie mean- 
ness of your fortunes; loveuhal which wilKeomfort you, 
adorn you; and never tjuit yoli, — whichVill open to you the 
kingdom of thought, and a^i the boundless regions ol con- 
ception, as an asylum agahisV the cruelty, the injustice, ^uid . 
the pain, that may be yoir iCit rn the outer world, — thht 
which will make our motives habitually great and honourable, 
and light up in an instant a thousand noble disdains at the 
very thought of meanness or of fraud ? 

Therefore, if any young map has embarked his; life in 
pursuit of knowdedge, let him go on without doijbd^i^':.)ir 
fearing the event ; let liim not bC intimidated by^ie chedV- 
less beginnings of Kpowiedge, ITy the darkness from \]^idi she 
springs, by the difficulties which hover around her, by the 
.wretched habitations in w^hich she dAvells, by Ihe want and 
sorrow which sometimes journey in her frain ; but let him 
evV follow her as the Ang/td that guatds him ; and as the, 
J^>enius 5f hi? life. » She wdil bring hiT>;A)irt at last into the light 
of day, and exhibit himto theworl5 comprehensive in acquire- 
ments, fertile in resources, rich in imagination, strong in 
reasoning, prudent and powerful above his fellows in all the 
refations and Ji^all the offices .bf life, — Sydney,. £?mith 


THE ANT. 

TUin on the prudent ant thy heedful eyes,* 
Observe her labours, sluggard, and be wise ; 
Np stern fcommajnd, no monitofy voice, 
Prescribes her dutidis, or 4ifects her <|hoice : 
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Vet, timely provident, she hastes away, 

snatch the blessings of the plenteous day ; 
When fruitful su5nm^\ loads the teeming plain, 

She croi)s the harvest, \nd she stores the grain. 

How long shall sloth liurp thy useless hours, 
Uivicrve thy vigour, ami enchain thy powers ; 
*W|^)ile artful shades th^if downy couch enclose, 

And spft solicitation ci)ftrts reposes? 

Amidst the d'.owsy chaMns of dull delight,- 
Year chases year with ulirenutted flight, 

1111 Want, now followin|, traudulcnt and slow 
• Shall spring to sei3»e like an ambush’d foe. 

Johnson. 


THE FORCF>OF INDUSTRY. 

c)iK jk<'Shua Reynoi.ds was so earnest a believer in the 
forcy^ of industry that he hdd that all men might achieve 
excellence if they \v6uld but exercise the power of as- 
siduous and patient working. He held that drudgery lay 
on the road to* genius, and that there was no limit to 
the proficiency of an artist except the limit of his (^n 
^painstaking. He v’’Ojl\M not Relieve in^what is (failed in- 
s[)iratK')n, but only in sfudy and labour. ^ Excellence,” 
he sajd, “i^ never gianted to man but as the reward of 
labour.” “ If ^you have great talents,* industry will improve 
them ; if have but moderate abilities,! industry. Will 
supply tk^u;^jflciency. Nothing is denied tp well-directed 
labour ; nothing is to be obtained without it.” Sir FowSll 
Jiu)fron was an equal believer in the power ctf study ; and he 
entertained the modest idea that he could do ta% well as 
otli^r men if he devoted to the pursuit doubie the tim^ and 
labour that they did? He placeB Jiis great confidence in 
ordinary m&nsjand extraordinary application! 
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** I have known several men in my life," says EJr. Jloss, 
who may be recognized in days lk> come as men of genius, 
and ’they wer^ all plodders, iJiard%orking, in^enF men. 

. Geniusds known by its works--, genius without worRs is a 
blind faith, a dumb oracle. Bkt meritorious works arc the 
result of time and labour, aryj cannot be accor/iplished by 
intpntion or by a wish. . . v,. Every grtiat wo^-k is the 

result of vast |)reparAtory trainV>g. Facility com?s by labour. 
Nothing secrjis easy, not evenj^valking, Kint was not difficult 
at first. The orator whose flashes instantaneous fire, and 
whose lips pour out a flood' ,;)f noble thoughts, starlling by 
their unexpectedness, and cvcv«.tirg by tlicir wisdom and 
truth, has learned his secret by patient rcjictition, and after 
many bitter disappointments.” — Smili-s. 


VIGOUR. 

(Tra mlatcii from the SanoWt.) 

In wordc to carry out a plan 
Is easy work for any man ; i 
But those who vigour join with skill, 

Alone hard tasks in act fidfll., 

* ' . ‘ 

•(Translated hum the Kanmyava^ l)y IDr. John Muir^, C.I.E.) 


ON INDUSTRY AND APPLICATlUl^f.' 

t, 

I , • 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time, * 
are -tnaterA\ duties of the young ; and to no pur^>ose are 
they endowed vnth the best abilities, if they want activity 
for exerting them.* In ypufh the habjts'bf industry are most 
'easily acquired ; in youth th6 incenttives to it jre strongest— 
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from ajibition and from duty, from emulation and hope, and 
from al? llic prospects wll^h the beginning of life affords, 
Incfiistry is not onl^ th^instrument of improvement, but 
tile fo^lndation of pleasure ^Tor nothing is so optx)site to the 
true enjoyment of life, as ihV relaxed and feeble state of an 
indolent in^ind. 

lie \Vho is k-^stranger to*fendustry may possess, ’ but he 
cannot enjery. It is labour wly that gives a relish to' ])lea- 
Mire. It is the iffdispensabF^ condition of one possessing a. 
sound mind in a sound bod^. Idlencs? is so inconsisLent 
, with both, that it Js hard t<|- determine wli ether it be a 
gKialcr foe to virtue, or'‘to*he:Jth and happiness. Inactive 
as it is in itself, its effects are fatally powerful. Though it 
ajipcars a slow^v flowaiig stream, yet it undermines all that is 
stable and flouiishing. It is like w\atei, which first putrefies 
by si agnation, and then sepds up noxious vapours, filling the 
K ^iD‘='i>]iere with death. 

* No ^uence of fortune, or elevation of rank, exempts 
tilt ]\'sscssor from the duties of application and industry : 
for industry is the law of our being — it is the demand of 
nature, of ‘reason, and of God. Flee' therefore fr.om idl<^- 
ness, as the cei'lain parent both of guilt and of ruin ! A.nd 
jincler idleness may be ihclutlc‘d not’mercly inaction, bet all 
that circle of tiillhig^nd frivolous occupation^, inVhich U^o 
many saunter aw-ay tlie’ir )outh. Youth Venuires arnusc- ' 
niems : it would be vain, it would be cruel, to proliibit 
them. But tliough allowable as the relaxation, they are highly 
, culpable ?s^ tjie business of tno young ; for .Bicy then become 
the gutrcfl^'time, and the poison of the mind ; thfty fornent 
bqd passions, they weaken Ibd* manly powers, and sink the 
native vigour of youth into contemptible effeminacy. 

HufiTP Blair. 
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PRAISE OF F^ERGY. 

(Translated from SaitMyit,) , 

Mount Meru’s peak scale is not loo 
Nor Hades^ lowest dci'th to roach too deep, 

Nor any sea loo broaq* to overleap, 

For nien of dauntless ^cry energy. ^ 

(Translate! from tlu* C^imLjtya^ by 

JuiiN Muir, C.I.E.) 

THE CROW AND 'FHE iMTCHER; or, PJ'RSF- 
VERANCE REWARDED. 

A CROW, ready to die with tliiisL, flew with joy to a 
pitcher, which Jie beheld at some distance. When hc’a.aiue, 
he found water in it indeed, but so near the bottOTp^ '-u 
with all his stooping and straining he was not able^o rca( h“ 
it. I’hcii he endea). oiired to overturn the pitcher, so 
at least he might be able to get a little of it. Rut liis 
■strength was not suflicicnt for this. At last, ^ceing'^some 
pijj^bles lie near the place, he cast them oni by one into the 
pitdncr, and thus, by degrees, -raised the waRr up to the very 
iprim, and sal^s Tied his thirst. — ^Esof s* Fables, 

- y 


LORD STANLEY ON.‘H.OVR OF WORR.” , 

,•*‘1 BO not believe that , an unemployed man, however 

amiable and otherwise respectable, ever was, or ever •can 

be„r^allj ^PPy* yvork is our life, show me what you 

can do,, and I ?yill show you what you are. I ha\^c spoken 

of love of one’s xvork as ^he best prev^^ntive of merely low 

and viciods tastes. , I will go furthef, jnd sav^Hiat it is the 
* : * 
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best jjjr^^ervative against petty anxieties, and the annoyances 
that out of indulgecl sclflove. Men have thought 
before now that* they' couf.J take refuge frerm trouble and 
vexatibn by sheltering thems^dves as it were in a world of 
their own. The experiment has often been tried, and 
always witl] one result. Yc i cannot escape from anxiety 
and lal)(jur — it i; the dcstiiiy of humanity .... Those 
who shirk from facing trouble, .find thrat trouble comes to 
them. The indolent man may ^^ontrivc that he shall have less 
than his share of the world’s work. to do: but Nature, pro- 
portioning the instinct to the v^'Drlc, contrives that tlip little 
shall be much and hard to- him. 'J'hc man w^'ho has only 
himself to please finds, sooner or later, and probably soonei 
than later, that he has got a very hard master ; and the 
excessive weakness which shrinks from responsibility has 
its own punishment too, fpr wdicre great interests are ex- 
little matters become great, and the same w^ar and 
Vear ol'^nind that might have been at least usefully and 
hcalth^jilly expended on the real business of life is often 
wasted in petty and imaginary vexations, such as breed and 
multiply in the unoccupied brain.’^ — Lord Stanley’s Address^ 
to the Students oy Glasgoiv University^ on his ipstallatioi^ as 
Lord Rector, 1869. , 


SIR WALTER SCOTT TO HIS SON CHARLES 
AT SCHOOL. 

‘ “I CANNOT' too much impress upon your mind that 
labour is the condition which fiod has imposed on us^n 
evtA-y station of life ; there is Nothing worth having that can 
be had without it, from the bread which the peasant wins 
wi^li the'sw’^eat of his brow, to the sports by which the rich 
man must get rid oLhis efinui. . k .... As for knowledge, 
it can no 'iLore be planted in the human mind without 
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kbour than a field of wheat can be produced the 

previous use of the plough/* Tli'ere is, indeed, tnigf great 
differexice, that chance pr circjfmstances fnay so cause it 
that another shall reap what t^e farmer sows ; but ito man 
can be deprived, whether by iiccident or misfortune, of the 
fruits pf his own studies; a|ld the liberal extended 
ac(5tysitions of knowledge whffch he makes* are aH for his 
own use. Lal>our, ‘therefore, '.ny dear boy, and improve the 
time. In "y6uth our steps a?jfc light, and our minds are 
ductile, and knowledge is easily laid up ; but if we neglect 
our spring, our summer will* be iiselcj^* and contemptiye,„. 
our harvest will be rhalT, a’bd'^'th'e winter of our old ag£ 
unrespeeted and desolate.’’ 


KNOWLEDGE. 


I 

say 


- A PHILOSOPHER w^as advising his sons, and sayi^c^^, 
dear boys I acquire knowledge J for no reliance s nc^ld be 
placed on the possessions and w'eal’th of the w^orld, since 
B^lver £ind gold on" a journey (like life’s) are •an abiding 
source of affliction ; for a thief may carry, <s>fr all at a swoop, 
or ^he owner by degrees sppnd all ; but knowledge is a 
jpever-faRing fount,., and an everlasting^fr^jasiire. If a mah 
possessed of 1i$io\vlcdge fall from inches (into poverty); it is 
(Tf no consequence, for knowledge is wealth in itself ; wher- 
ever he goes h^ meets Vith esteem, and sits in the seat of 
honour; whefe^as the man without knowledge picks up 
scraps #f food, and experiences hardship.” 

Gulistan. 


WORK AND OVERWORK. 

A FAiR.mea$ure of worlc is good fpr Jnind as wxll as body. 
Man is an intelligence sifstaine^ and pres^ve'd by bodily 
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organr^, f^nd their active exercise is necessary to the enjoy- 
ment (^rWalth, It is not'V»vork, but overwork, that is hurt- 
ful; ami it is not hard w6,k that is injurious so much as 
monotonous work, fagging ^jrk, hdpcless work. Ah hope- 
ful work is healthful; and be usefully and hopefully 
employed one of the great secrets of happiness. Brain- 
work, in. nioderadon, is no p'lore wealing than any other 
kind of work, l^uly regulated, it is as promotivc of health 
as bodily exercise ; .md, wher*;' due attention is paid to the 
physical s 3 ^stem, it seems diffj( alt Ip put more upon a man 
than he can hear. Aleicly lojjat and diink and sleej) one's 
way idly through life is va lly more injurious. Tlic wcar- 
and-lear of rust is even faster than the wcarand-tear of 
work. 

But overwork Is always bad economy. It is, in fact, 
great waste, csjiecially if conjoined with worry. Indeed, 
kills far more than work does. It frets, it excites, it 
Vousuing's the body — as sand and grit, which occasion 
exLe'sJye friction, wear out the v/hcels of a machine. Over- 
work and woiry have both to be guarded against. I'or 
over-brain-work is strain- woik ; and it is exhausting and 
destructh'e acce ding as it is in excess of nature. ‘And tlie 
brain- W(n-ker may exhaust and overbalance his mind‘''by 
excess, just as tlie athlete may overstrain his mvscles and 
break his back by atteiupting feats beyond the strength, bi 
his physical system. — S mili-n on Charactej\ 


HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 

Robinet, a peasant of Lorraine, after a hard day^s work at 
thp next market town, v;as returning home ^witli'a^^bg^sket in 
his hand. ,, t , 

“\Vhat d delicious sijpper snail 1 havg 1*’‘ said he to him- 
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sel£ '* This piece Of Idd well stewed down, with mJ onions 
slice^ thit^en^d widi ipjr'i&eal, seasoned witlmy salt 
and wHl makVe iHsn fitfSrthe l»i$fiop of dbie^iocese. 

■ Theft I I»ve a good ptece of Wley loaf at home to finish 
with. How I long to be at it P*' * , 

A noise in the hedge now#attracted his notlEer and he 
spied a squirrel nimbly runnii^ up a tree,, and peeping into 
a bdle between thejbrancifes. ^ 

. “ Ha I ’* thought he, “what* nice present a nest of young 

squhrels will be to my little niasler 1 t’H try if 1 can get it.” 

Upon this he set down'his basket Itvthe road, and began 
to climb up the tree. He haki haff ascended, when, castifig 
a lool^ at his basket, he saw a dog with his nose in it, 
(ei reting out the piece of kid's flesh. He made all possible 
speed down, but the dog was too quick for him, and ran off 
with the meat in his mouth, kobinet looked after hifal, 
“Well,” said Wp, “then I must be content 
tneagre-^and no bad thing after* all.". . ^ 

He trarellcd on, and came to a little public-house’ by the 
roadside, w^erc an acquaintance of his was ^tting, on a 
»jench drinking. Ae invited Robirtet tr^ake a draught, 
Roj^inet seat(Sd himself by his friend, and set his basket on 
th^bftftch close by him. A«tame raven which was kept a 
jthe hoa^ Cjjme elil/'behind him, alld percWng on the 
: basket, stole^^ay tlhe bag in which t^e meal jvas tied up, 
and bopped off with it tq his hole, Robinet did not perceive 
the theihtliheTiadgone on hjs way again. * He returned 
to search for Us bag, but could- hear no tidings of ij., * 
“Wel!5* says'be, “ my soup will be the thinnet, but I will 
bdtii a slibf of bread with it, Itsd that will do it some goodf at 
least.” ^ * 

‘He lirel&t>n again, and ju-rived at a Uttle Iwoti^ ovir whi^h 
was laTd 'a oaitdsr plank. A yoqng -wo^an coming up to 
pass at thesame.tune, kot^^tgaOanjtly offered her his hand. 
As soon as she was |ot to the middle, either through fear or 


wjeh ‘Si/Uii’ 

a . 
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sport, shrieked c»it, ««Ki 

drop in,tp ^ie -iiW^ -Ai 
jumpeditf'^/^aiMJv^tft^t it' 

perceived' iflSat^tdliikelKilt w$ inl 9 W»!fffftd' jnMM 

away. . N'dtfitijgTitM now leftihutthfe paipas^,, ,, 

“WeiV^s^^sjiipbittet, **0160 I* must sup" tpsiiglit ott 
roasted 0 tjTicins,>iid iiarley-bJead, X^<r{ d%iit I had ' the 
bread alone,' 'fo-ihorrow rnoirmng it ■'(HU hot sighifyjv'hat I 
had.” go sayingj he jtrudged^da, «s beforc.-**-A^ 

i/igs at Homt^ 


^ALt'S FOR THE BEST. 

All’s for the best I be sapguine and cheerful, 
^■‘Trouble and sorrow a^e friends in disguise^ 
•Nothjpg but Folly goes faithless and ilfttrfa!, 
Cc'iraige for ev^ is hiJ^py and wise: 

All i'cr the bjesi,-^ii’ a man wolild btJt kndw it,- 
Proyidehce' wishes us aft io be West ; ^ 

This is no dream of the pundit ot poet, 

Heaireii ii'^abioos, and~^ll’a Ibr tbebostl 

All for the .best,! Jiet this on your ri^ndar^ , , 
■Soldier of sa^^ pr pilgrim « loV«, V 
Who tb the.aWes of Despait may haws 
A way-Wbarie^.S’*®^^®’*^' ^ heart-stricl^B 
All for the :b^t f 6e a man but cpn4<i^|t'' 
Pro’ddenoe governs the rest, u 

And the.frail bj^ of His cteature'is^guu^t^/ 
Wisely aod'Wmily all fot’^tbe best. ^ 

All for the b^ 1 'jthen riing airif ' 

Meet aft-y«^|^*hiWi % va», 

And in the ihhJst;^ yo«r jisltgprs^i&r-eiyotm 
TrustrKke a child; while >oU Stris^^lik^a nsan,}, 
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jjiscoNT^TOD samwtEt. 

Iir qq th( wedtem si^ of a sidge of 

mountains,* tterewed » .S^irr^, wliji. bad passed two or 
thfle^eaxsofbiallfiB'^etjr hat^tl^.* At length he begamfo 
grow d^pniodfedt and one day feU into the following 

®sast’'X*peAd all my time in this spot, running up 


and dititn 1^ satnb trees, gnihpnng nuts and acomsi and 
dpi&ig iTmy together bs a hole 1 I see a ^e^t n^^ny 

of ?^ho inhabit this wood ramUeabout to a^istanceT 

wherbf^ Smo^ leads thefij, and* at the ap]^or(ch of 
wjnt«r Wo'^-f9t ^we ■remote ootmtry, where, they enjoy 
sumine|i<w!a^ td^thn year ipound. My neighbour dhckoo 
tells ifBO ^ littld nightingale will 

sdl^hMIolti ',>0 m Sure, ll^havdnot Wings i&e them, but 
I hav«.ieg^nwliCe^n«M^; but if ons«does hbt use them, 
'one wight fftlf jr0 be h ‘mole hr a*dormousA I darehay I 
eouM.j!M^^!:^,lt)^tbluer|dge wh|ch I iee from the 
tops yff^ an dPub^ td«aA be a line place, for the 

ip m^wm^ng^and it^n appears, 
all <mnt!i®l[^^'and’ the finciSt •colours 

‘ J aX?* >jr»J t.r.," s. 1 . . ^ , 


iiTfcgmaWirff 55^^ 

canAooA ient1b)l^ t M 
go> ^ 

Whf^. 


Sf, in frying, for I 
I am resolved" tc 


sWv 


be could not 
peep of day 
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conver|ently c^iy, be bis jown«y,'|)i ,IIe 

presenCy got to the ou^le oif. ^e fttid !?fttere(i, upon 
the opep moors ttfat.^qli^d tb fiie’fobfr liiese 

he crossed before tiiie^un wl^ 

his breakfast 'witb Weieelleaf Sprite, ,]te"6egaaio,a5iCen A 
It was heaiy toilsome. work shambling. Up the s'ejSp ades of 
the mountains % but Squitterwis .used tb ‘sq, fcr 

awhile he proceeded^expeditiously. Qftpo, however,, bas he 
obliged to stop and take breach ; so tbnat it wap a‘gopd deal 
past noon before he had arrived at the sumrpit bf tjhe first cliff. 
Here he sat down to eat his dinner ; and looking back, was 
Vvonclerfully pleased wittf thee fine prospect., The woqtfin 
which he lived lay far beneath his feet, and he. viewed with 
scorn the humble habitation in which he had been bdtn and 
bred. , 

^Ven he looked forwards, however,. he was .somewhat 
(liscouKiged to observe that another eminence jpse above 
him, ,^ud as distant as that to which hqhad already, jreadied; 
and he‘3ow bqgan to feel stiff and Fatigued;/ HoWovier^ after 
a little rest^ he set out again, though, not so briskly as before. 
'J’he ground was. rugged, brown, a.nd bafe; and to -his great 
surprise, insteaif of finding it wanner as. he gqt, nearer the 
sun, he felt it grow colder and polder. He fiad nO|t tiavehed . 
two hours before KiS strength and spirits were ab^st spent ; 
and he serjpusly thqughf of giving up the p<Ii^, and return- 
ing "before night should come o|u.. >Vhile Jid’^as thus' 
deliberating "with himse)f, clouds began to^ad»^r,jr0Und the 
mountain; and, to take away fdV'view .ofvd|ii^ ohject^^ 
Presently storm of mingled’ snow , add. .^itae down, 

driven by a violent wiiid, wbj^.,pelted 'pW;S;quirrei rtfost ’ 
pitifully, and made him quite unable l;o fudve 'forwards or 
backwards. Besi.d^ he had coiq^i^ifly.iosthWroaA and 
did not know which Way faifqyid, toads' dfespised hOme, 
which it was now Iiis<onlydestr§ a^^jte' reafcli, IChe storm 
lasted till the^ approach of nigfit j and it was as much as he 
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cotild bent^ttbed and weat)^ a^^lie was, to crawfto the 
holJoY ctfa at aomo distaace, which w^sibc best io^iging 
he could fer the HI? prt^vidons were sptent . so 

that, hun]gfy*aiiid ahiircdng, he crept intb the farthest corner 
of the cavern, and rolling himself up, with his bushy tail o\er 
his l5a<^, he got a little slefep, tfiough di$turbed*6^the cold, 
ai^-the shrlK whistling of the wind amongsfthe stones. 

The morning broke overthe distant tops of the mountains, 

• ^vhen Squweh half fro^n an<| famished* came out of his 
lodging, and advanced, as weU a$ he could, towards the 
blow of the hill, tliat he iftight disgovefwhich way to lako^ 
As ho was slowly creeping alohg,* a hungry kite, soaring in 
the air^kbove, descried him, and making a swoop, carried 
him Off in her talons. Poor Squirrel, losing^is senses with 
the fright, was borne away with vast rapidity, and sealed 
inevitably doomed to become foclS for the kite’s young mies* 
when aif eagle, who had seen the kie seize her prey,® 
pursued her in order to take it fretm her and overtaking her, 
gave her such a buffet as caused her to drop the ScfCiirrel in 
order to defend hepelf# The poor animal kept falling 
through ihe air a long time, till at last heiAllghted in the 
mi^sit of a thick tree, the leaves and tender boughs of which 
’SO broke hW fall* tha^ thouglf stunned mid breUftles*?, he 
escaped wShoitf material injury, and after lying awhile, Aime 
tc’himself agmn* But what was his pleasure a»id surj^iise 
to find himself In the veiy tree which contaired^his nest ! 

said hej ^^hay d^r natiye place and peaceful home » 
if ever I am tempted to leave you, may 1 undergo a * 

.secqnd tBhp aSthe miseries ^nd dsin^ts from winch I have 
now so woftderfuWy esCaped.”-*^ 2 ^^;sf//r^^ I/bm€. 
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BEHIND, tmE\ OBj BE 

A RAILWAY tram was iHishing along at ^i»08t ligbiniag 
speed. A curve was. Just idiead, beyond which was a station 
at which two trains usually met. The conductor WjaS late, 
so late that tire pwod d,unn^ which the Up-train was to wait 
had nearly elapsed ; but iJe' hopM yet to pass the cgirve 
safely. Suddenly U locomotive dasbeii into sight right 
ahead. In an instant there was a Collision. A shriek, a 
shork, and fifty souls were in eternity i and all because an 
engineer had been behintl imf. 

A great battle was going on, Column uher cplumh had 
been precipitated for eight hours on the enemy> posted on 
the ridge of a hill. The summer sun was sinking to tlic 
wcs|^- reinforcements for thp obstinatedefendets, wer&sJrcady 
in sight. It was necessary to carry the posldon^with. one 
final ( hgrge, or everything would be lost. Apowetful corjis 
had been summoned from aaoss the country, and. if jt .had 
come up m season all would yet be righjf. 'Jjhe great 
conqueror,’ confident of its arrival, formed his rwerVe into 
an attacking coiumn, and led them dowh the hhk The 
world knows result. Gfouchy failed -to ,appe««' }' the 
Imperial Guard was beaten hack : IVat^rloO owas lost, 
Napoleon died a juisonti at St. lidena, of his 

m irshals was W/mf !!«»/«. 

A Ieading»firm in commercial circles .had* 
against bankruptcy. As it l.iad enormptts aittia ot money in 
Galiforutaf it expected ?cmitumces >j! a ce|tk^ 4ay, and if 
they arrived, its credit, ilsbonw, and its mtetfe pfospsfity 
w ould be preserved. But wpek week ^dpsed without 
bringmg the gold. At last <^me tfe day,oii»- whi?h the 

linn was 

enoimous amou&tn, the viW9-»vta^phed day- 

break ; bett^it was found Oft'entpliiy that''sbd brought no 
funds, and the house failed The next, arrival brought 
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nearly jbalf a HuUi<W lo the insol^ts, but it was taj laic ; 
they TftA^<4j^U8e their in remitting the 

moneVh&tf ^ * 

A coiaidftfBtoftd' maSi led ont fer lexectition. lie 
had tah^ human life, but ^nder dreumstanoes of the 
greatest iliro'^ocation,'iijnd public sympathy wa* active m Ins 
behalf. Tphousands had, sigtmd petitions jfor a Tfeprieve, a 
favdurable answer Jwd been expected the’ night befoie, and 
though if had hot come, even the did iff felt confident that 
It woWd yet arriye. Thus the mottling passed without tlie 
apijearance of the messenger. The i{»t moment was up. 
Tlie prisoner took hi? plare Qn iii6 drop, the cap was draftn 
over bis eyes, the bolt was drawn, and a lifeless body swung 
rcvolviftg in the wind Just at that mornent a horseman 
came into sight, galloping down hiD, his steed covered with 
fbsrth. m Carried a packet hi his right hand whi^h he 
waved ^toUcaHy to the crowd. He was the express rider 
•with the' reprieve ; but he came too laljp, A com^iayiln cly 
innocewt tean had .died an igbomlnibus death ^tecaiNc a 
watch hid been five imnutes jtoo slow, making its bearer 
anWe ti'm. * 

^It is continually so in life. The best laid plans, the 
most impoitant aflWrs, the fortunes of individuals, the wtal .1 
of natiofl?, honoui^ happintSii, life itseiff atC ilaily sacrificed, 
because fiOnJeicKly 'is “ behind There ^arc men who 

’always ^ i» Whatever they undertake, simply because they 
are "behind timei” 'rhere are others who ptil off icforma- 
tioh ydar'bji year, Jjii 9fcath ^e«es them, and ahey pensb 
rcjiieittaiil*iii^hse for ever’ " behb>d time,” Fivt'm'inutes 1 1 1 
a\n'isj»iS'iwSiyea^. IttsJjut a little period, yet it^h.is 
often saved a fof tone or redecned a people. Jf there is’one 
virtue Ghat bu cultnated mbre than anc^her, it is 

puncimli(y should be avoided, it 

hi beSng 
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EiifERCISE. 

Exi^cise in openW 
Keeps the system in 
All the better it will be, 

' t-If pursued withdife and glee. 

Ilgvp an object lor ypur walk, 

Or a friend witli whom to falk. 

Only thus, ’tis tmderstood, 

Will your walking do you good. 

Merry .sport and manly game 
Lend a vigour t^the frame, 

Which can ne’er be felt by those 
Irit indolence who like to doze. 

These are surely pleasant ways 
To prolong your youthful days. ' 

An )n 


, P.RESERVATION OF *HE;ALT1I. ' 

We cannot se^ any fellow-croatures in failipg hesJth, or 
actual sickness, without |)ity, ,^ind we are called upon' to 
help and relieve sue!?' persons as far as ve can. ®To visit 
the sick is one of the ino.^ amiable duties ofdfumanity. It 
wore '.veil, nevertheless, were we to keep clearly in view 
that it is our duty to study, by all nieans,. to. avoid putting 
pur neighbours to this troublij. ' , 

When'a‘n>an is sick, his usefulness to\imself and others 
is lost. He becomes a burden^ow th04.b around him. Thdre 
is, therefore, a kind of merit in preservjlig health. For 
similar r( asons a bian deserves semt hohomr fo«li:ring to a 
good old age. It is often no blame to be ojt off early ; for 
life is exposed to mfiny injuries, •which cdfujot wholly, if at 
all, be avoido^^. But no one *can attain old age without 
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having used some degree of car^ and exercised some self- 
denial; and cure and self-denial Ire worthy of praise. 

TheJong^ too that wft keep up lifS with he|Llth and 
• activity we may be said^ to have been tlie better bargain to 
society,) as what was laid out for us in our early days both in 
our ^upport.abd education, will thus have bee?^ the better 
. repaid. i . , • 

Sian has been so formed by his Creator, that with fair 
^treatment from himself and, others, ’ and barring hurifnl 
accidents, he will live about'^ seventy years or more. In 
reality a vast number of •people die long before that age. 
This is because of their havipg wilfully or otherwise brolvcn 
some of the rules of health, or been exposed to some kind 
of huft, too severe to be remedied. ) 

Man requires for his health, pure air to breathe, sufTi- 
ciency— -and no more than sufficiency--^ oi simpl^food^ 

clothing to keep him in equal temperature, a d7(;eUin^ 
protect him from the severity of weather, with occupaisdn for 
hismind^ and ohjedifor hSs social feelings. Exposed, oii the 
contrary, to bad or tainted air, eating or drinking intemper- 
ately, remaiidng unprotected from the vjplent changes ol 
tbe temperature, or a prey to idle dullness or a melancholy 
lil^ he will lose his health,. Jind, perhaps, lia'^.»his da}s cut 
short. Jt is our duty to study how to i->4est:r\e health. 'fhe 
greatest of aaijhly ’blessings is alsound mind ^ in a souiul 
body. 

Besides the ailments which befall individi/als for breach 
or neglect of the lawS*^’ikhealtb, there are certain diseases^ 
—as feuers, choliira, and smalhpox, — which iJttack large 
n^taibers of people at We,^pptssing by contagion or infec- 
tion from one to another, and of CotirSe involving many^ 
wlmhav4inpt been ypUHng those Such diseales have 
all of •them taken their rise in tlisobedience to the laws ot 
health samfwher^^^va insufficient foc^, •in intemperance, in 
want of cleanliness or in livfng in dtop, ilhai^d situations ; 
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and their destroying the be 

acceplea as a teaaaa f<?t aH hs can* 

to prcvegit Budh ^iVoxs in <m 

to trans^ess'^in ignorance* It shovs that we muat nbt be ^ 
selfish even in our virtues, but^that mtfet he 
tryiiFif to taWour fclIow-creatures al<wig vnth us ih r 
virtues. *\Ve are suso remind^ by it that the poor a*^d f 
hcljiless haye constant claims tipon the able-bodied and^he 
rich, ^ ^ • 

lAtiyone mast now see hiw important it is for tiS all, 
that each person should live in a.well-^ured house, and be 
tehvpcratcly nourish^^d anti eoipfoitably clothed. It is clear, 
that anyone '\\ho continues to occupy a damp house, to 
sleep m very doge rooms, to neglect clearfiiuess, aud^o eat 
and drink in temperately, commits a kind of inisdcmeahour 
towards society, seeing thst Jiis consequent bad health is an 
inconvenience and a loss to the world, It is particularly 
l)laiji.(iblp on tlie part of fathers of families to ni^glect or 
brca*k th^ rules of health for lyhen |m^y sudi person is 
carried off prematurely by d sease, his family loses hh pro- 
tection and support, and becomes morc*or less a bujd^u tq 
others. We are manifestly bound to do erything te otir 
power to promote cleanly living, and to improve iht dwell- 
ings q^s well as the fcsabits of all around u^ 

’1 IS a duty to study ifie rules of good he|lt£,’ 
to ourse/m, as it gives us ease^wigout, amd 
To otAers^ because while .we gi^ i^he hd 
Of service to we inky render iA>e,doahl«L 



CHAPTER .V. 

MY DUTY towards’ OTHERS, IN VARIOUS 
RELATIONS QF HFE 


PiWAt PISWJ CO^JUOW, LOVC; FRAiriiNAt AHICriONJ 
ItHU DUllES Ot KINDRED J LOYALU' J RrvrRLNCi TO 
AQEJ RLSPECr rOR PASTCjRS, 4IASTERS, AND l»f ilTRS, 
COURTESY AND CONSIDERAIION FOR OlHrRS, PUPI C 
SWRir, PATRIOTISM, ANp PHIVANTUROPY ;• P^fv roK 
The POOR AMD Ii|tPT^SS; KtNDNES:>,TO ANIMAIS 

Fiuae RiETy.-*The home is the first and Wst of khools. 
If tTR £17 out <iuty ther 0 , we shall learn the spuit of 
l^jva JiJJild diltyjt we shall 4 eRrn* self-control,* an J care fur 
othe#s,%n<l ohceriulness, and Jiatienca* To love one’s own 
fomily, a English orator said, the gtim of all 
pubh^S^lfwtions. * » 

And of* all 4be hotni! atfections, love and •dutifulness and 
reverettt?^ towajd# tjB^^rentJjvho have cared /or us in oyr 
early m Onee the woit natural *tlic most 

9icred- The fegraHhade ef^a son who disobeys hn pai^cnis, 
or tiestts fii<^ ftitb diSfeSpect, has in all COtmtjlt.s and at all 
iiqM Vi^gaided # en untmiiORt and detestajiic crime, 
'nte^aadatifiil^e was phhisbeii under the Jewish ia\f, by 
being stoned raVeath ? ^d dhe of }:het wisest of men said of 
sudt, ''The eye that tnoddfth at Ins father ^d dtspiscth to 
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obey his (mother, the rave^ of the valley shall pick it out, 
and the vultures shall cat, it/’ One Of the brightest exam- 
ples of filial piety, of love and implicit obediente reiidered 
to parents, is afforded by the stoty cff Rdma and his "exile 
from Ayodhya, an extract from which is given on page 150 
In after life^^lhc remorse of those who have been undutiful 
to parents, is very bitter. On^ of the great souows of the 
famous French historian Michelet, -was that his mother had 
not lived long enough for him ^o be able to show his grati- 
tude to her. He wrote — 

‘I I lost her thirty years ago (I wAs a child then) — never 
tllclo^s, ever living in'my mefiaovy, she follows me from age 
to age. 

She suffered With me in my poverty, and was not allowed 
to shar^ my better fortune. When young, I made her' sad, 
and udV 1 cannot console hef. 1 know not even where her 
han^is are :« I was too poor then to buy earth to bury her 1 

** Anti ) ct I owe her. much.^ I feel deeply that I am the 
son of woman. ^^Every instant, in my idoas and words (not 
to mention jny features and gestures), I find again my 
mother in myself. „ It is my mother's blood which givjjs me 
the sympathy I feel for bygohe ages, and the tender remem- 
brance of all those who are now* 'no more,” « 

AVlien children ar^'’rebukcd.or punished? by tjieir parents, 
they should remember that it is for their good.*' *Even if the 
])unishment should seem to be unjust,^ or excessively severe, 
it is the duty of children to submit |g^it tindompkininglj. 
Salomon said, “The rod ani rep:^of give wisdom; but a 
child left to*"himself bringeth his mother to shame/^ The 
mother of a famous painter, Arw Scheffer, thus wrote to him 
when he Avas away from home ; — “ If , you could but see me 
kissing ycAir picture, then after a While takiTJg it*uj] againi 
and, with a tear in my eye, calling you beJoved'Son/ 
you Avould comprehend what it cc^ts me use sometimes 
the stern langiK^ge of authority, and to occasion to you 
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moments of pain.** (Jeorge Herjj^rt, the EngUi»h pout, used 
to say, One’good mother is worth a hundred schoolmas- 
ters.*** . And# it is related Of John ^Randolph, an Amciicun 

• statesman, that he once said, ^‘I should have been an 
atheist if it had not been for one recollection — and that 
was the memory of the time whcr4 my departed mother 
•used* to take my little hand*in hers, and causd’nie on lu) 
liniics to * Out Father who art in heaven.* ** 

True filial piety induces us to render to our parents not 
only love and obedience, but aKo respect in all lhiiii;s, 
C^liildren should address their paicrjts modestly and ru\c- 
rcntly ; they should ne\cT the,*faa.lts or weakru'sVs 

of a parent to others, but do all they can to make tluir 
parerf^s respected by all. In these points the example of 
Rdma, as taught us in the — and espec ially the 

way in which he speaks of hi^^jbsent father, at a tim^* ^^hen 
he has to endure the great sorrow of exile on au ouii^ of 
^ his father*s rash promise— is worthy of all imitati()n.^>< 

When a son js absent for many days or weeks from iionie 
—as, for instance, at school or college — he should remujn 
her the loving anxiety that is felt about him’ by those at 
Tiome.^ He should write to his parents is often as he (.m. 
ne should not burden Ws .father hnncces‘>aril}\by unreason- 
able retfuests for money or other thj»gs. And, above all 
he should li^c^as blamelessly as if^jewere under his parent',’ 

* eyes— remembering that God sets all his actions, and hears 

all his words, o . ‘ ' 


tCoNjUGAt the^ whole of the literature of the 

world there is not, perjj|^s, a more striking example of the 
pure Ijoly jove that ought to subsist betweur^ husband 

and wife, than which is afforded by the story of Rdma 
and Siti. BhaT^ihari sjy« tliat the Result of this love is - 
one mind inspiring two {)ersons-j and its, characteristics 
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should be constancy, tenderness, and respect. Paul, 
the Christian Apostle, sai6i “ He tliat, loveth trife, loveth 
himscTt” In \iie H is *‘\yomen, 

like flowers, are of a tender cand should be yeattd 
gtiuly and tenderly’^; and in the 

“ Look toynd the garden, mark those stately trees, ' 
Whu% duly, by the king's command attended, * ^ 
I'ut forth abundantly then: fruits and lloweM ; • 

Arc clasped by twining creepers ) they resemble 
The manly husband and the loving wi(e.” 

Wlicie the husband hhs received (as Often happens in India) 
a 1 ator education than the'#Ufe, his love and respect for her 
Mill induce him to try to remedy the deficiency so that she 
iin) be an intelligent companion for him, And let him 
iLinc^nbcr that the Mtichchhakaii in another place says, 
“ Nature is woman’s tuachd, and therein she learns more 
veiTo than man, the i^edant, gleans from books.” In the 
Jhahma Manna it is written. “ Until he finds a wif^ a man 
IS only half of a whole ; the house which is npt ocOupJed 
by children is like a cemetery.” 


H ' 

FRATruNAt Awfction aitb The Htmss op 
— Brothers arid sistos, bj^ng united by tbd iQtig of fte same 
jiaier's, and" having been brought up to ^riU'e ^ same 
amusements a.id the same mode of life, O^ht tO love each 
other, treat each other With respec;; jnd eadeartitir to pro- 
i’io>e eaf h other's happmesK They be sc3f4enying 
one to another ;,and the elder end j*rofiger* should be the 
g’iRks, instructors, and defender* of the younger and 
Milker. ^ ‘‘MybestedHeatiob,”saidi&irChi^i^k^B^ll, ^ was 
Ilk example set me fey 'my bjcrtiliteMt.? , A^Ettgli^ fu^or 
wiites, “ Remember, that the ohi^Otet form in your 
family will, inwall probability, ftrilow you throu^ life. As 
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you are regarded by yOitf owa briers and datcis jl horn-*, 
so, in agTcat‘inea«ttf6^ triU you be fegatde<i by others, wht n 
you-leeve ybttt fadicx’e boase. Tfyou ai!e manly, Js.ind, .ind 
raurl;ept»S at home, so^ yptj will ct>r>iinue to be ; and these 
trait? of cbAiadte* wB alwas's wake you beloved. Hut if 
)OH are pee^Sh, ilbnatured, harsh, uncour^eous, or o\li 
. be.arftig, at htmte among ) out owm brothers anti sisteis, so 
wHl you, be abroad ; and mstead of being* beloved, )uu will 
be dislike^ and shunned.” And «aiothcT writer - 
“In a world so cold and selfish as this, fiaternil lo\t, 
deeply lOoted in childhood and nuitured through hk, is of 
unspeakable worth. No amount of parjmtgl estate, for ishii h 
children sometinjcs eontend, can compare in value wuh it 
llettefi that the largest fortune be sunk in jhe sea, th m ih u 
It should become an occasion of alienation between them ” 
And the more distant meijibers of the famil>, \,1io .11 e 
attached to us by the tics of kindred, have somewhat the sa-ne 
dairas on us, though in a less degree, as those of l'»./dKl*s 
and sisters. , 


Loi’tjt.Tir.— There are two kinds of loyiBty, both of which 
aare ttibiiial Unties. One is the personal allegiance of the 
heart to, the Sov«eign pnder whose rule we have been * 
placed by Ood i and this form of loydly was ‘well dcsi ribed 
'by a Beng^'* geademan in a C&icutta new^i>apcr m the 
foUowinglaingtiage ' ) 

' The Hindu’s i^.ijf tho JJtate is the hou^achold vastly 
enlarge^ Hiasot^ign ‘uthe fetber of the pegplc'’, and the 
sj^jectS aim a$ The idea of a father sovereign 

seems to be inherent tn the native jnind, and no amount of 
oc^eniS^I e^ce it %i tre love and rcvciu 

our Qaeen-El^^|4S, tew and n^e her only as bur 

mother. Nn c^^hr pOKtii^ tepossibterinthe East. Htfore 
an empty throild Of i^tradi justice,, hefore such a thing as 
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( rownccj constitutioaalis^ our people wiU not bow. Jus- 
tice and law must be inqirnate in the flesh before the nation 
can be p^isuaded Co offer the tribute of its loyalty. ; ' . . 

The very scriptures’ of the nation 'favour and foster such 
Views. Both religious teachings and ancient traditions 
enjoin or loving loyalty to the Sovereign. It i^ a 

sin not to love, him. It i/a virtue and an iiiipeJ-ativ'^ 
rtligioiis duty to give him tlie homage of the hh^'iktl and 
allegiance which we give to our parents and gutm (spiritual 
guides).” 

And the other foivi of loyally is* the rosjiect and regard 
loT tlie ( 1 ov ein men Linder '••whoso i)rolCftian wo live, and 
whom we aic bound, as ])eaceful and ordetly riti/ens, to 
sujipoit to the ftill extent of our powxr against evildoers. 
India being a free country, like every other part of the 
Hiipsfi Eiiijiue, it j|^ permitted to every one freely to expiess 
Jivn^or hercupinion about public measures and the acts of the 
(,o\eifmu nt ; but the spiiit of loyalty will teach us to avoid 
tlie imputation of evil motives, as well as all apjiearance of 
an> desire ^to injure the Go\ernmeal in the opinion of 
others. 


Rhyj RENTE TO AgK; ResPECF FOR liASTOKS^ MASTERS, 
\M) Ih.uu^b. — The r^/ercnce which* vrejfi^wc to our* 
}>arciiis is nlbo due, in a somewhat modified degree, to aged 
peisons gcnerS.lly ; and especially to those who have been 
plaudoven us by God, such as^^r^iiriis^l guides, teachers, 
and bclUrs: Solomon* .speaks' of the Uoarjr head> of the 
ni.\Mcous as “a crown of glory.” Render to all 
dues,” Paul wrote, ^‘tribute .0 whom tribbte^is due; cus- 
tnrji to v^noin custom ; fear to whoni fears hwowr-^fo whom 
hoiioui.” Of the quality of Reverence beemsaid 
“ The possession oV this quality •marker tlie npblcst and 
highest type of manliobd and womanhood : reverence for 
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things consecrated by the homage of generations —for hi^h 
objects, pure thoughts, ^iid noble aims — for the great men 
of former times, and the highmmded worker# amongst oiu 
coiitcnaporancs R^erence ii» alike indispensable to the 
liappmess of individuals, of families, and of nations 
\\ iihoutat there (an be no trust, no liaith, no confidence, 
cithei m man or in (jod — ni^ithcr sociaf peace nor socnl 
piogress. *hori(*\crtmc is but anotlici no^cl for ichgion, 
^^luch bincfo men to eirli other, and to God/* 


1 OrRlFSV \NU CoNolIHRM o\ n>u Ojaik. 
ness aftJ a lack of syrajiatby wil^oHcn show thcnu>elvesfin 
a want of lespeci tor the iccling> ot others A ki rll% nn < 
{^elfish person uill ^ladl) ^scizc'any legitimate opj^oiUiijnty 
of commiinicaimg happiness to those arounct hun, c\cnjn 
mail things; and U will carefully avoid all risk of gi\ni^ 
tll.m ut^neussiry pjin. unto others as jou w»)uli 

lhc> sl\puld *do unto has liecn called the (lokkti 

.kulc of itfe. Mcitly;^suiKrlTci il pohttiu'^s of fn inner i 
only valuable ^ an loutward and visible Sign of the im nd 
( om'Sideration artd regard we have the feelnigs of otlicrs , « 
It should never bi& neglected by usf but at the simc Urne 
ne should reritmber that il is worth little, unless accoin- 
'panicd by sinceiijy, A sincere kind'iness of he^t.’s the 
very essence of goodjj^^ nncis . One of the mo'-f exquisite 
descriptions o{ th|" maiAb/s *of a tiue gentleman is that 
given by Hutchinbon in speaking of her hpsband • 
ctmuot^^say whether he were more truly magnaftimous or 
less proud; he newer disdained the meanest persrm, nor 
flattered*the*gf%<^cst ; he^had a lovii>s ind sweet courtesy 
to the poorest, anj^vould often employ many^ sjiare hours 
With the common^l soldiers and poorest labourers, but 
still so ordering his familiarity, that il nevei laisod^theiu to 
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n ronlcn^jlt, but entertair'f ;d still at the sam^ time a rcvo 
rcncc and love of him.’' 


i’oi'.LU' Spirit, rATRiorisM, and PiiiLANTDRop/. — Pub- 
lu Sj»iril is clis[)laye5 in a willingness to deny oneself, to 
sulTer liaidships, and to labour diligently, without the ex* 
])cclati()n of any fee /.)r reward, for the gotfjcl of the State or 
the ('oinrniiiiiiy to wljich we belong. As our duly is to ('arc 
ibr otlicrs more than ourselves, so we ought in a special 
manner t(^ deny ourselves, when by so doing we can benefit 
a large number of our neighbours. Every one should jionder 
what jie can do to serve tlic interests or promote the happiness 
n\ the village, or town, or flistrict in which he lives, and also 
of the ebunlry and .Stale to which he belongs, 'fhe latter form 
ofr Public Spirit is true Patriotism ; and the true patriot will 
m,'i i-^llow his love for his own country to render him unjust 
to other nations^, but will join with PatTjotism, Philanthropy, 
or a general regard for the whole human race. 


PiTv I'OR THE PooiA’ANi) TTelpt.ess. — "Ji he unsclfisluiess 
that leads us to care foi* others, rather than devote oui*selves 
to our own selfish aims apd wishes, has its bejt and brightest 
eNC^■i^e when it induces us to pity and .help the poor and 
the help^^^ss, and those who cannot jji^ssibly return our bene- 
fits. It is written in the Hibfc,^''^^('‘)'e uo goi^d to them whii:h’ 
vlo good to you, what thank have ye? for sin^iers also do 
even ihc^same. And if ye lend to them of frhjom ye hope 
to receive, what thank have ye? for ginners also lend to 
sinners, to rcceivd a'sniuch agaim But lor^jQ you: enemies, 
and do good, and lend, hoping for notl^^ig again and your 
rewaul shall be great, and ye shall }\i the children of the 
I^ighe^^ ^br He is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil.’* 
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Kindness Vo Animaw, — T he F“ royal law,” 6i* “guiv. n 
rule” — Do unto others that which ye would they should do 
do unto you^is binding on us in regard to •our treatment 
of animals. Cruelty to anim^iLls is in itself wicked, and it 
depraves the characters of those who indulge the evil ten- 
dency, making them brutal in thoifJ;ht and in deed. 1\) 
btijive or ilbtreat an animal that is dcpefident on us, to give 
li inbufhcicnt fogd, or beat or tease it, js-a mean and ( owaidly 
a( lion. Solomon wiotc, ‘*^A ngl^eoiw nun rcgdideth llic 
life of his beast; but the tender meieies of the wicked a'ie 
cruel.” 


THE NATIUNAI. ANTHEM. 

God save our grac ious Queen ; 
Long live our noble Queen ; 

jCrod Have the Queen, 

Send her victorious, 

Happ/and glorious, 

Long to reign over us ; 

God *savx‘J.he Queen. 

O Lord, our .God ! arise : 
C*intound her eneniic^ 

And make them fall 
Bid strife and discord cease — 
Commerce and arfS increase — 
B&fing on wings of Peace 
boo ail. 

• j« 

^^Thy choicest gifts in store ’ 

Still on Victoria pour — 

• Joy, Health, and Fame. 

* laces yeaf by year* 

Rising her heart to cheer, ♦ 
Glad v^ces, far and /rear, 

Blessing her namei 
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M'atch) 'While ’b]r x^g(bt 
Millions ^ith fervout * 
*“ God save the ^tjteen.'* 


i.5ve of home. 


f TranMcd ftom tke Sanshtt } 

Nor such is even the j^liss of hOiiveh 
As that whkh htlfv the hteast^ of 
'"To whom, long absent, now 'd? given 
, Their country once to see again» 

Their childhood’s hQm<^‘ their ''natiu plaooy 
However poor, or mean, or ba^ 

(TransUlcd from* the PoHchtUmira, by XtA, Jptw ^ 1 

.. «-! ' 


tpME tiEE, 

? I sN enters a new world of joy, and jyiopadi)y,|MAjhuman 
mltiest, thrdligh the porch of love.'' ffl^World 

, in his honie^-the hottje of 'his own dif- 

ferent Irdln the home of hhCboyhobd, whefe^^'d^tamgs 
w ith It a sucoesslott of sehr joys lleenters 

aho, It may be,’ a'^ntw weirjld df JfStSl^ Which 

he often gathd^iue bii^^‘4ar}JCttte-i ‘ ' 

life," says 

but they are * .. . .1.. . .v 


«< If a man’s 
tarn childretf, rt 1 
with vices. 


"Family 
dpd cafes, 
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•? i man full of 

<*) would not 
1^1 fiw w Jljtwr of Croesus 
h« oh»S*wp4f t*The utmost 
ocuh^^On a fhe possession ot 

a goM antf pkMffi syitlb w'ltqtra h^jmy live in peace and 

tW(|ii|[it^io whofp ha‘n% coiiflda Ms whole possessions, 
esi^tt aud wel&«.” Ad4*>^Mii he said, “ To rkc 

twftitdfi^Mrd to ma.tty young, ai^ whatliowiuan ever repents 

ordfiJuf.^ ... , , 

tlRtgPldeti fUle of nuujied life is, **!Bear and forbear.” 
Mattiage^ jfke goto^metU^ is a «etfes of cotnptomises: Que 
mpst i^yc and Mkt, refra^ and restrain, endura and' be, 
0Rb mai^'not be blind to anotW’s fmlings, but 
I0f- at feast-li^ bo^ne with good-natufed forbearance. 
Ofa^ quatkiel, go^d temper is the one that wea^ and works 
the best M, married life, Conjoined with s^lfoontrol, it gives 
pattdne^<*«!th!e patienoe to bear and forbear, to listen without 
.retorjL**^ reA^ until the^en^ ‘flash has passed. How 
tme ^♦the soft answer' tumeth.away 


A’ SP^t^jrfell^itoMOTE CpNCQRD IN^. FAMILY. 

^ Iw^by this my 

JiidMdil^us^ -' 

JilmMs/t im mm «a!i!^.liai«h 




^hd toe^ wibt^ litv'lotd dei^ht 
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*Let brothers rancour shutii 

Let bister sister kindly tre^t ; 

Let ^ach the rest with accents sweet ^ 

A^ddress, and all in /leart be dne, 

(Translated from the A0arm-yedat by .Dr. John Muir, CI EJ 


RAMA’S .FILIAL' PIETy! * 

(Tramlatid ft cm the Samkrit^ 

Soon as sfic saw the dailing of her soul, 

As a fond mare who springs to meet her foal, 

1 o greet her son, uny^en so long, she flew, 

An'd round his neck her tender arms she threw . 

“ May all the glories qf thy royal line/* 

She\ried, with kisses on his brow^ be thine ! 
J’c wise and mighty like thy sires of old, 

Be good ar.d noble, pious, lofty-souled. 

This day thy father’s faithful love is -shown : 

This day he sets thee op his ancient throne.’*'* 
Then answered Rfima, “ Dearesif lady, kneJw 
That danger threatens, fraught with nil^ty woe. 
My father’s choiewhis day makes Bharat heir ; 
And I ’must hence to Dundafe’s wood, and there, 
IJving'on fruit and Rohey, hermit’s fpo5, 

Pajss- twice seven dreary years in solitude* 

* ♦ t * 

“ Forgive n^e, mother,” thus the htro sw^ke, 

I l^tive no power ray sire’s command to4)jeak. 
Sec, at thy honoured feet I bend me low : ^ 
Once more fprgive me, 1 needs go, .. 
Not I the first i\t\s path ^ ^ty treaiSf 
Of yore *twas trodden by the miglf<^ dead 
Now let me hear, dear queen, thy kind farewell ; 
Bu\ if I go in distant wilds to dwell, 
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Tis nd!l for ever, mother, t^t I leave 
My home and thee. Again thou shalt receive 
Thy s6n with rapture, ail his exile 
.Then be thou*comforte^ and grieve no nfbre.” 

** If thou wilt listen to* no prayers of mine, 

Go forth," she cried, thou best of Uaghu’s line ! 
Go forth, my darling, and return with gpeed, 

And tread the path where noble. sj^irits lead. 

May Virtue ever oh thy ste^^s attendi 
.^d thee, her lover, from all woe defend ! 

May all the gods to whom thy vow^are paid, 

And all the mighty saintij afford their aid. 

Thy filial love and meek obedience arm 
* Thy soul, my Ruma, liktf' a mystic charm ! 

Eternal Scripture and the I^w revealed 
To ancient sages be thy •trusty shield I 
The sky ancf ether, earth and wanderftig air 
Protect the(ievcr with their fostering carQ, I 
Each lunar mansion be. for thee benign : 

.With Wppier light fof’thee J:hc planets shine ^ 
TJiou shalt not fear,*tiy guardian angels screened, 
The S£^agepant or jiight-roving fiend/ 

Before tfhy steps let cruel liters flee, i 
Let bears and lions never injure thee, 

And mighty elephants that wander wild 
Forbeair touph thy life, my noble child.* 

May all thy yays be happy ! may success 
With golden fruifTTiy Sope and labour bless I 
Lo^d by all gods around, ^bov6, below, 
forth, my son, my pride and glory, gbV’ 

Then, on his k^ees before her, Rdma fell, 
TPresTfe^j^ dear, feet aild said his tiast farewell ; 

^d, rad^sfit with the light her blessings lent, 

To Sita’s hSfie his anxious steps he bent. 

(Scenes from the RAmdyana^ translated by R. II. T^OIriffith.) 
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TO MY MOTHER 

And canft thou, Mother i for a moment t^tc 
Thaf we, ihy children, ♦when oldf'age shall sbe4 
Its blanching honours on thy drooping head, 
Could from our bhst of duties ever shrink ? 

Sooner the sufi from his high sphere should sink, ^ 
Than we, ungrateful, leave thee in that day, 

To pine in solijfudc thy life' away, 

Or shun thee, tottering on the grave’s cold brink*. 
Banish the thought, where’er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, <?r wastes without a tree, 

Still will fond memory point our hearts to ihee^ 

* And, paint the pleasured of thy peaceful home, ^ 
While dutf bids us all thy grief assuage. 

And smooth the pillc/vv of t,hy sinking age, 


THE BACHELOR ONLY HALF A MAN, 

(translated pom the Sanskrit.) 

A MAN is only kalf a Aan, his ‘life * 

Is not a whole, Hintil he finds a wife, ^ 

Htsiiouse is like a graveyard, sad and still, 

Till "gleeful children* all its chamb^rs^YiU. 

(TransKved from the Afahdhhdsata^ by Dr*. JOHN Muir, CJ E ) 

a 'iiOUSi" without wife is EmWV: OF, 

SCRIPTIpN OF A GOOD^WEjE. 

ALTiiotiGH with diQdreb bri^Frt teems, 

And full of light £nd gkdoess seems, 
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T^V Duty Toward 

A man’s abode, aitbout * 

Is eiApty, lads:i»its real 
The bcmsewife makes the 
Of a dijpary waste *tis^ 
That man is truly blcsi: wl7 
With ever symjiajthetic hea 
^Shares all his weal and wot li 
Inwall ih* evcnts-that stir hii^, 
Is^filled with joy ’When he i ^ 
And plunged in grief wheit \ 
•Laments whenever his home 
His safe return with joy ptrc^xj 
With gentle words hi$ anger '3J 
And all her tasks with Ipvc fi * 
(Translated from the A/a/iMdrafa, by D 


IR 


, c I r ) 


PIVAISE OF WOMIij^ 

(TfamlaUd from Hie Sansk ’ 

Omst love these swe^^ly-sjjeaking wlT ’ 
When men are all alone, coinpai 
Tn dutx wise to judge and ^id</oji| . 

Kind tend^ mothers in distrc^ orto • 
Th^ wife is half th(f man, his price ]P ’ 
Of plewure, virtue, wealth, 'his j 

A help arid stay along his earthlyf ' ’ , « 
Throu|;h life urgphan^drig^yca, beyot’*^* 
H!htA^<t^Mahdbhdi ata. by Dr« Jf 


As StA 'a ite« »ge, ^eir 
their fAwws t#Si and ihey 'ofi noi abte^® ’ ^ 

their food^ ot fot thei^ saXetj. Being fnrds of pa^. 
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I 

are hnder ano^^iience ; fpr they ari not able to 
remove themsi^ne country to another at the usual 
season. At tSt is said, their young ones ’assist 
them, coveh-inj; their wings, and nourishing tljein 
with the warnl bodies. 

They eVen|n food in their bealjs, aijd carry 
them from pL^ on'^ their backs, or support th^in 
with their wij^s manner they retufh, as nm5h as 
lies in th($ir jjeare which was bestowed on them 
when they win the nest. This is a striking ex- 
ample of filipght by instinct, from which reason 
itself needs dmed^to^take example. 

tfonouri and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in tllich the Lord thy God giveth •thee.” 
Among the Rhe least offence against a parent was 
punished in /exem|)Iary manner. 

Certainly, r,an be more just or proper than that 
we should /our, and succour /hose who are the 
very authorf^eing, and to whose tender carf, uudt‘r 
Heaven, we^continuance of it during 'the Jhelpless 
state of our • • ^ 

LoVe, erti^ good -'offices, are.-what we owe to all 
mankind ; Ao c|lnits them is guilty^ of neglecf 
duty."^ To Mts, •howwer, jpore, and much more, 
than alf thil^ and, when we are serv/ng them,^ we 
ought tb rcit, whatever difficulties We go through 
fop their sak^inot do more for th^Cm than they have 
done for usj^at there is* ^ITThanije^ Qpr over-paying 
the vast debatude they have- laid us undq^. 



♦M^.Duty Towards Oihk^s, 


A MOTHER^S LOVE. 


(f<hjnoed ov fact.) 

Thic mother had undressed hj^r child, 
At close of summer's day ; 

And laid him in his frolic wild, 
pown^t the door to play. • \ 

And then, on household intent, 
• She left him to his joy ; 

And blessed his laughter innocent, 
And blessed her dailing boy. 


An eagle in the zenith hung 

And watched the babe's blight eyes 
Then sudden stooped and fiercely sprung 
Upon the beauteous prize. 

He seized him by a girdle tied 
• Around him loose and free ; 

See how they mount ^rfnd how they ndc 
® O’er land and stormy sea ! i 


• T 

Awhile he hangs, then speeds his flighf* 
Swift as the lightning's wing, » 

And ][)ow upon the sea-refeks’ height • ^ 
Stands the proud feathered king. 

And here hb dr^D-^j^ astonished child^^'<’ 
AnfidCtf his %rq^ce brood ; r 7-' ' /j 

3ck \ ^the nest is wild, 

And Ijrth bones is strewi ,^^5 ^ 

‘She<^e$! sheiomesi " 

Cannot her flight deter ; 

She flies, she flies, for the angels keej 
And the road is smooth her. 

S ^ . 


W( 


V 
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A shcphjerd had watched the eo^eW 
And tpld the mother the spot : 1 
TcvHeaven she cried, entt did wildW prty, • 

• For mortal could serve h^ not; . I " 

But rapid 0^ light o’er the precipice height. 

And favern and cliff and hollow, 
like an angel she flew, with a footstep tried^ 
Where* the bi*avest could pot follow/ 

On, on shocCCw, and her fire-bright eyes 
Are fixed on the babe meanwhile ; • ^ 

(f 

He knoweth her well, and his heart doth swell 
And his lips b%gm to smile. 

I She is quivering ^ow on the precipice brow, 

She hath reached the eagle’s nest ; 

4 The wild bird scfeams,^nd tlje lightning gleams 
l!ut the baby is on her breast 
6he stayed not to look, but herx^ourse she took 
All down that perilous road ; ^ 

For the Seraphim fleet directed her ‘feet,* , 
jAnd the lightning her pathway showed.. 

t • • • ^ 

Oh ! a mothdl’s love is the mightiest thirtg » 
^That our stnful carth^may bosst; 

It is swifter by, far than the lightnmg’s w^ng, 

^ ’ And strong as in angel host 
She is saf^ she is safe, and ^her rescued 4 p^ 
Will be dreamih^veetdre^^ ere long, * 
Of a ridvj above and m Mflel Qi lov^ 

Oh Un angeUwift sum etnahg 1 "" c 
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KAMA AND SITii: or, CONJUGAL LOVl-. 

wifit alorwfil hpr husband^a fate must share, 
'And in thy trouble T my ^>art will bear. 

For riot on father, mother, son, of friend, 

But on her husband, must the wife depend. 

Aid, if *thdif seek the wood, lliy wile has sworn 
To smooth thy path, lioi let th)^fect*he.torn. 

No guile K in me : from thy bosoiu throw 
I'he dregs of doubt, and gh e me leave >to go. 

I spurn <the terrace and the pleasant seat ; 

Mine be the joy to guard thy cherisht feet 
OlSedient ever to my [>*0:6^5^ sway, 

1 will not hearken if they bid me slay. 

I will go forth, the lonely wood to roam, 

The lion’s dwelling and the tiger’s home.* 

Happy and l^^lless, from all terror fiec, 

Carpless of empire, caring but for thee. 

With thee^ delightedywitl I wapder whcic 
BloOT*^ dropping honeyf scent tlie woodland air. 
Obeying thee and keeping still my vow ‘ ; 

I will not tremble by thy side, for thou 
Wouldst keep a stranger safe, ^nd, sure, thine am 
Will guard thy Sita from ad fear of harm. 

I will not'bc^ a charge to thee ; sweet fruits “ 
fTbe trees will yield me, and the earth her ro^ls. 

I will go and, treading down the grass, 
Make'*Slie way pleasant for my love to pass ; 

^On tile Wt turf disclose my gathered store,'/ 
And sit and banquet when thy meal is o’er. 
O,*hovf rldr®, dear iord, to gazifis»my fill, 
G^uarded by theei on Uike, apd wood, and hill ; 
See the red filies m thuear native springs, 

And gay flamingoes With their rosy wing's * ^ 
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^nd o’er my limbs those pleasant watei^ls poured 
Shall banish languor, O my ^rgc-eyed Iprd 
A thousand years would seem a single day 
If spent with thee, but, were my love a^ay, 
Ifeaven^would not chai\n me: O, be sufe of this. 
Without ray lov^ there is no heaven, no bliss/' 

< , 
Lost in deep thought awhile the hew stood, '' 
And feared to lead her to the lonely* woodl 
"With soothing VToVds he strove her tears to dry, 

And gently answered with a moistened e3e, 

** O virtuous daughter of a noble line, ^ 

To hear my words tfiy lender heart incline : 

Here, duteous ever, ^;till in peace remain ; ' 

Life in the woods is naught but grief and pain. 
I’hcie roars the lion Jn his rorky cave, 

I. odd as the torrents down ‘the hiil that rave* 

There saVage beasts in horrid ambush lie, 

And rend -the heedless wretch who passes by. 
Bloods, where the crocodile ^delights to play. 

And furious elephants, /he eye dismay. 

Then On th^ gale the wolfs long howl is borne 
Through a wide t; ilderness of sand atvd thorm 
On ibe cbld ground or on a scanty Ijeap 
Of gathered leaves the homeless wretch must sleep, 
Aivl stay his hunger with what frui^tlie blast 
llnris from the branches for his sad' repast. 

A coat of bark or skiirhis only wear, 

Rough and imtrimmed must, be hiS^matted hair. 
Now on a snake the heedless foot will 
Now in thy path a deadly scorpion crawl, ' 

And slimy reptiles creeping from the kie, - 
And clouds of gnats, thy troubled slumber hrc’ak. 
Enough, dear love'; the- wood is full of fear 
Remain, my Sita, and be happ;^ here." 
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^ • 

Then SSita spoke once more with weeping eyes, 
Her voice half ma^einsd by her sobs and sighs j 
“•The woe, the terrbr, all the toil and paip, 
^Joined with thy ^pve, to me are joy and gain 
•Lion and tiger, elephant and boar, 

And. all the monsters thou hast counted o*cr, 

, Soon as my Rama’s glorious form they see, 
trcnilSling fear will turn away and flee. 

Not fndra’s self, the ruler of the skv, 

Would dare to harm me when m^* lord is nigh. 
Long yeaisago I heard a sage foretell^ 

That in the woods should my fate to dwell : 
I’he time is come : now make that promise truc\ 
Afid when thou goest take %hy Sita too. 

O, let me go ; whatever I may endure, 

I'ollowing thee, will make my soul more pure 
So joy shaU ci^wn rnein the after life, 

For thou art God unto thy loving wife. 

Hear the high truth which saintly pricSts declare *. 
The aftet life rejoinsLj;he wedded pair. 

But if thou wilt to no erwreaties bend, 

Poison or flood or flame my life shaU end: 

• Fear not fbr me : when by th>*side I go 
My happy feet will r^pver wear)* grow. 

Though wild and rough the thorny ways I* tread, 
‘They shaft feel softer than^a silken bed. * • 
When the wild yind with dust my raiment diiis* 

• ril call it j^erfume to rcIrSsh my limbs. 

And wj^en ^Jith thee in grassy glades I lie, 

^Watoliihg the land.sc^e with delighted eye, 

Till,* by thy si^e, I gently sink to rest, 

What earth*shail be soj^jchly blest ? 

'i’be fruit thy dear hand gives me there to eat, 
Little or much, sliail be, like amril> sweet 
Ne’er will I murhiur at my Ibt, or grieve ^ ^ 
For mother, father, or the home I lca\c. 
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My food shall be wild fruit, the flower, iHie weed f 
I will not vex thee by a W<»dj 3 r deed, 

With thi;e is heaven, where'er thou att noji hell; 

O, lead me hence that ,T in heavan may dwell.’* . 
'I'hcn with a bitter cry hm anhs she flung 
Round Rilma’s fieck, and there in angubh clung; 
While from her eyes pure floods, as from a pair ^ < 

Of lotuses, poured down at.every prjyet. , 

He gently hc^^her, raiWd her drooping head, 

And staid the sweet soul that had well-nigh fled : 

“ Not heaven shall bribe me from my wife to part, 

I knew not, love, the,strpngth of thy fond heart ; 

And hence in doubt thy prayer I first denied, 

'J’ltpugh naught can hirm thee by thy Kama's side. 
Vea, thou wast formed by heaven to share my fate, 

'I'o toothc my sorrows and drvidefrieir weight. 

As powcSfless I to leave my love behind, 

'As a high saint hi? pity for mankind.* 

And now my duty leads me far away : 

My sire comnuind? it,‘ and Lmust obey, 

\Vl)ate’er the order that ^by parents give, 

. 1 yici'd 'obedience, orriiust cease to liv^. 

No, Sha, not the ^crificial blaze, ^ ' 

'I'nie hgart, or libdTal hand, or Up of praise 
Will with such lasting joy the spirit fill , 

^s glaSi obedience to a father’s will. ■ 

Come to the wood and aid my duties there^ 

But first at home thy helping hand,{^pat'e. 

Arise, dear wife, nor let thy steps be sloWjT 
Scauer our treasures quickly eye we go. \ 

Bring forth thy corn and oil ^ poor to feaa^ 

Give gold and jewels to'^edi whitHbb©^ priest; 
Gems and tiefa raimeitt, afl't&^ ImM b^de, ' 

Among thy maidens and thd 

Trj^^'slatwJ froin ihc 1^ R* T. II. CRtri'rrH, M.A.) 
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V'D^1^£S.-~Wh«n Dr, Abbot^afteiTifards Archbisho]) 
ol 4*^ tf^ cha?act4r o( deceased fuend 

Thcmi»',Si<»viBe, be did not dweli upon J|is merits as a 
state8inab},or bi&i;et|ns m a iMt npon lu&viuucs as n 
xaai to 4ie ordioj^ dutiesf life, “ How manj 

^ rare thii^ wejpe b bitti \ *’ said be, ‘VWbo mer^ loving unto 
his wife?-— who tnarciin^ unto his children ?— who more 
, fast ante hS fri^d ?— who mOie moderate unto his enemy ? 
-i-who nujre trllfe aef* his* word?" indeed, we <an al\\a)s 
better understand and apjireciate iftf.an*8 bal character b^ 
themanftw in which he conducts himself towards those wlm 
are the most nearly related to him, and by his transaction of * 
scembgty common place dcta31s*of daily duty, than by hi-, 
publim exhibiUott of himself a§ an author, an Oiirter, .or 
a statesman.— SAfiixs. 


RAMA AND LAKbHMAN ; OK, FR*ATKKJi\I^ 
LOVK 

Tiftjf lAkshman's ejfes with generous lean,* o’ei (loivod 
Ab his breast laboured wtfhits ^ievpus load. 

Heivith fond Ipuch his brother’s feet oareSW% 

And thu^he hero -and his wife addrest : 

“ tlb purpose ofthy.a;t|angeless mind ? 

I my.thtsty bow will walk behind. * 
Tby'distmtpiay throuf^ fer^tst-wilds will limd, 
Whfefe'micu;^ a bird and galfent stag may bfe^Jl. * 

I wp^ not leatfe thee tcaarise a god, 

Tho^ earth ^d h<^,pbcyed my nod " 
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And she, proud captoTj nov a/}ue;en irtrf&ed* 

Will reck but little of her rival’s need* | 

Thine he the gacred duty to pri)tect 
Our Honoured mothers |rom the (queen’s neglect** 

O Rdma, fear not ;* l<akshman thus replied*: ^ 

In Bharat’s love and" Bharat's careconhde. , 

If through his crime the kingdom suffer ill, 

My vengeful hand the traitor’s blood ^all S)iiU. 

Yea, though auxiliar worlds Were ranged in aid, 

They should no^ save him : be not thou afraid : 

For queen cKausalya, from her ample stores, 

Can raise a host hkc {ne to guard her doors : 

Jler thousand hamlets, rich with golden grain, 

Wiy keep her nobly ai^d a regal ti;ain. 

Turn me not back : allow the earnest claim 
Which all will own, and hardly thou canst Wamo. 

1 shall rejoice, and thou wilt tain confess 
I'hy brother’s presence makes thy labouy less. 

For in my ftand I’ll bear my shafts and bow, 

A spade and basket o’er my ahoulder tbrbw^ 

I’ll go before thee, and W'lth watchful care 
I'ho ,ay for Sita and for thee prepare. ‘ 
ril fetch thee root^* and berries, ripe aH^d sweet, 

And the best fruits^ the gentle hermits eat. 

Thou shalt with Sita on the slopes reciine. 

And alf the labour shall be Only mine/’ ’ 

/ nd Rtoa answered, joying at his^ speech; 

“ Then seek thy friend^ ^tnd bid4arew<;;}l to each ; 
And those two bows of heavenly fabric brii.*’g 
Whiih ocean's lord cfst gave Vu}eha’'sking ; > 

I'hose dcath*6raught quivers> coats jrf fiteebpfoot mail, 
And swords whpse fishes make the sunbeam^ 
(Translated /roin the by H, OsiSTitJi, M.A.) 
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DO NOT t6 others WHAT THOU WOUI-D’ST 
NOT HA^ DONE TO THEK. 

( TrtmsUued froitf the Sansttni. ) 

. Bbar virtue^s turn embraccil in 6ne 
Brief maxlm-^lay it well to hoatt— ^ 
do to others what, if 4one 
To thee! would oiu^ thee inward smait. 

' «Ka 

(Traijslgted from the ranchatantia^ by Da. John Mujr. C.J.r»\ 


THE DANGER OF KEEPING BAD COMMNY.' 

• 

The danger of keeping bad company arises principally 
from our aptness td^imitate and catch the manners and sen- 
timents of others- In our earliest youth the contagihn 
raannersjis observabfe. In the boy,yetincapalDlc of having any 
learning instilled into him, we easily discover, from, his first 
actions, ^d rude attempts at language, the kind of persons 
with whom -he has. been brought up.** wc^ewithe 4 ^aily 
'prhig of a civilised education or ftie first schools of^ 
rusticity. , • ^ • 

As he entejs further into life,, his behaviour, manncis, 
ind conversational all take their* <^st from the company lie < 
keeps. Observe th^ peasant, and the man of cSucation : 
ihe-diffeience is striking- ^3 yet Cod has bestowed equal 
talents on^ch; the only diflfi^fchce^is, they have beyi 
tbrojrn in^iFerent scenes of life, and hav^ had ^ionimcn^o 
with persons of diflS&ref^t stations^ 

NTor 'and hehaviotiii; more easily caught • 

than opkionsa^^priM(kt^^ Iiiefa^oodattd youth we 
[laturally adopt thfe sentiments of those about & ; and as we 
idvance in life, how^few of us Hunk fox ourscl^ys ! how 
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many of us olre $atMied iinHf |«'|6cscnd 

hand ! 

The ^eafr pomret ^ C9sb»jl fpwiir «3iat!M9^,|^|i^u«rt 
against ket^^pg. bad tsmpmTf. fb^^Red 'ft may 

be at the Ibt appflCNKdtes of Vke^ 1bj^ab.<>c]d)» ^iWiMrtoce 
goes off Qi^ att^tiot^y wilb fc Ca«b?)n^^i$aO(tt itebder 
the most disgusting object bunQiar to oar view : t^nd this is 
indeed a kind pfpvi^on of natUrOi to render labout, and 
toil, and danger, '\bicji ate thp Joi pf man, tp<5» easy to 
him 'J he raw soldier. ’vho treiObles at ihd ffrst encounter, 
becomes a hardy veteran in a few campaigns. Habit tenders 
danger famibar, and of course indifferent to^hub. 

Hut habit, which is intended for pirn good, may, hke 
ot/'ier kipd appointments eff Nature ^ o^Vcited into a 
niiscliicf The wcll'disposed youth, eUteiing first into bad 
company, is shocked at what he sees and wliat hO hemn 
i he good principles, which he ha^ unbilled, nng in his eats 
an alarming lesson sgamst the wickedness of his com^ion. 

1 tut alas! thissehsibilityisofonlyadk/soontinuancei The 
next jovial meeting makeli the hptrid piptnmn^ yesterday 
inoie easily endured,. Virtue « soon though a tule, 
an iijcomtf^.ent resd'sint ; a few pang^.c^ CbnSkt^ce now 
and then whisp^ to hmf that Ivt once h’ud, ^f|boughts ; 
but even thes^ bydegrees dte away, and was 

shocked at evend'^ni:pi»aneeofvioe,lslb>|iii^%t^ 
into a profii^te leader pt yicfetis 'plealutf^*^ \j, 

So carefully should we expose the of 

sm I So vigilant shmdi we^ be njgi&A ac> ffnpSous m 
enemy 1— CU(.yi»» 
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THE akd gi-owworm 

A all km| * 

Bw c^e^toil the village kis so»g,* 
yet at't!v<l ins note SK9pW»ded, " 

Nw yet yrheli Wotide tt»»%t>ded, 

Began to feel, 4 s well he * 
ijlfic lefett demands of appetite-; 

When, looking eagerly aroijpd,* . 

, He spied, for o.fr, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, • 

And knew tile glowriotm by hit spark. 

So^ sioopijag down from hawthorn top 
He thought to put bii^n his crop. 

The worm, aware of his Intent, 

' Hasangu^ him,tbus, right eloquetit .—e 
'*'DM you admire my lamp," qudlh he, 

** As mhclit as I j*our ihinstfelsy, ^ 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As much as 1 towpdU yotq: song ; 
iBor, ’twas the selfetibe Power divine 
Tahgjit you to sing, artd me to Shine j* 
you with music, I with l%ht, 
ji^^^heautl^ and dhee^^he night.’* 

’’ sougster. heard bis short Oratiug, 

A^* warhSiig 01^ his q{^p>batioo 
|ia^ha»d hiiA as my story tells, 

Add/oupd a supp^ sot^^here Olse,^ 
t||2.uarrdtome neigtiboars heliceWiy [earn 
Tbplf nsid krUsrestto discern : * 

Ihat btothernhqul^ jgo^vjptr Vkh hlYther, 

But 


'Gav. 
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GOOD COMPANY ’ 

' Tir»nilittedfr0 m the ^atuit. 

• 

Happy the eyes thAt 6n thcj^icftisiestt 
The ears that ^eartheinwefil words ture; blessed. 
And Mess’d the lips that all their virtues ftll } 
lore happy they, their character who, wear, r 
Their friendship gain, they reputation shftre, 

Their sacredfipaths frequent, and with them dwelL 

The very sight of wicked men is ill, 

'I’heir graceless words Jthe ear with evil fill, 

I’hc lips with risk their attributes portray, 

And ’tis the height 6f self-inflicted wrong 
Ho mingle with their sin-infectious throng, 

‘ Attend their cursed step^, and^with theip stay. 

# (Translated from the Muihumy of Ouz>ay* hv li. T l<OfilNsuw.) 


THE ORPHAR CHILDREN. 

1 rkach’d the village on the plaint 
Just when the siting sun’s last ray^ 
Shone blazing on the golden vane 
Of life old church across this way. 

Across the way alone I jijfd, • 

And climb’d the . 5 »ile, and sat med}^&se, 
To think in silence on the dead 
\\ ho in the t;hUTchyard sleepti)^ were. 

W 

There many 9 low gttne I '(dew'd 
Where teal and want in ji|niet fiey 
And co^y slabs amoQgtt ^ent stood 
That bore the nattibs of aifd hi{^. 
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de roounid X s»w close b^t 
O'er «|)ich tbe grasses hardly crep^ 
tVhere, forth with listless eye, 

, .Two tag|^d <ibildrea sat and wept 

A {^ece of btead between them lay, 

Wrich neither seem'd as it could take ; 

And yet sp worn and white were they 
Wifo want, it made nty bosom a^e, 

1 look’d a while, and said at la*st, 

' ““Why in such sdrrow sit you here ?, 

And why the food you leav^ and waste 
Which yoor own hungej well might cheer ? " 

I'he boy rase instant to his feet, 

And said with gentle, eager baste, 

“ Lady, weVe.not enough to eat : 

0 if we had, we should not waste 1 

** But sister Mary’s naughty grown. 

And will not eat, .tyhate’er I say ; 

Though sure I am the bread’s ‘her own. 

Ar she has 4:asted* none .to-day I 

“ Indeed,”* the poor starved Mary said, 

“Till Henry eats,* I’ll eat ndf more ; 

Tor yesterday I had some,bread ; 

He’s had^one since the day.beforo,' 

My heart.wiih pity swefl’d so high, 

1 co^d rtbt speak a singl^ord t 
ITct theboy straightway made r^y, 

A's if my irt^d wish he hear^ 

"Sefore our flftheit hinty* ** ■* 

By bad tenspled 
Bister and I did nooglrt bat jibiy }— 

We lived be^ce yoh great ash-tree. 
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“ But then j 
Arid too]f'4^^ 

She toWtJl 

And bade a» hn^e each 


She said diat irben the iwte' wtia b’er^ ^ 
Perhaps OQjf Bilher in'i^t see t 
But if never saw hft» more, 

That God wpuld then our father be? 

“ She kiss’d us both,* and tjjcn^she died, 
And then thcy,put her in the grave : 

1 here many a day weVe sat and cried^ 

That we no more a mother have, j 
if f 

” But when our fatlicr came not h/de, 

r thought if we could find thf sea 
1\ c sh juld be sure to ifieet him thei<“, 
And once again might happy be* 


“So hand-in liand for many a mile, 

And many a long, loi^ day,_we went t ’ 
Some sigh'd to see, sotfte I'um’d to sraikii,^ 
And ^sd Os when our stock* wai^ Snent^^ 

“ But when we reatiii’d the' sea, andfodM* 
’Twas pne great Rood before us apre^"^ 
We thought that lather must t>§ drown’d; 
And cried, end we top were de^d 

“ So^re catne back to fapther's ’* 
And only long wit$*her to be s s '* 
For Goody, wl^ tihH hre^ , 

Said fiiither died beydndwe put ^ 

Pray, iad^ijcabi . sf . 

That Cod, out fatlieii i&»f Ifc idwHi^rr 
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>1 

m lit^ven^ (tolfteit mid i 

But atiq. pj-ay’d, 

•* We l^d tjieaa fm^wherel '* 

X claw'd tiie pi^iXQm itt my 
^ I cried, ** Conie, bpth, aad live wiA me 1 
ri! clothe at^ feed you, $afe fVom.harmi'— 
second mother I will be^, ’ 

“ TtB yOu to your oWn mother’s side ^ 

< He m hta oatii good time may dhll, 

With Him fo? ever W alndi* * 

Who. is the hather of us 'till ' " _ ^non. 


MEN CEiNiSORlOUS 'towards OTHERS, ANT) 
BLIND TO THEIR OWN FAULTf 

{TramkUif'/f^m, thi Sartx^rti)* 

Men soon the faults, of jothers learn 
A, fhv their vitfhes to find out . 

Is .there one — I have atloubt^- 
cf® his own defects dfeewn^? • 
tTtanWftted fiwt (8e Sidkat/htOfUem, bfDA. Joan Ufutu, (ME) 


“WHY BEHOIJ)BgT THOU THE M,OTE WIIICH 
IS TN ,tHY BROTHER’S EyR." 

Thou m^rVat lihe filnlts- <ril^er men, 

. AfthoAwidastaMseetbndntttei 


(TrmMi Mms.^ci e.) 

Mva i* the let «r Acgle Matmclos.^ 
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faLLl'-EXAI/l ATlON AND CENSURE hf OTHERS 

CONDEMNED. ' 

* \ «■ 

t7>attsiaUd /rM the SmshrU^^ 


Himself in menV esteem to i^ise 
On other's fauks let no one Swell \ 

But n^ther^leit a man excel 

All other men in doing wefl, ^ 

And thu.s comij^nd the deed of praises. 


Oft worthless men, in blind .conceit, 

'riicir ovfn superior merits vaunt, 

And better men with fellings taunt : 

Keptoof themselves scorn tb<^y meet. 

By blameless acts alone the wise,— 

Although they ne’er^ themselves exalt, 

NoV y^t with other men fitfd fault*,-— 

’Vo high esteem and honour rise. 

• € * • 

The odour sweet of viituous deeds 

Tliough voJceles§, fer and .wide will fly: 

To tell his presence in*lhe sky 
'rjie^iioonday sun no herald needs. 

t 

By lelf-applause a fool in vain 
P'rom-others seat renown To gain ; 

A wise man’s merits, Jong concealed,* 

• At last are surely aU revealed. * ^ 

(Traiiiilated from the hf DiC JotiN Hma, C.I.E.) 


THE Ui^EFULNESS OP THE tOWftR .^NIMALS 
TO MAN» 

f ^ i f ^ 

Aj.l thin« that the l^nefieei^, Ctestta has t>rc4uced 
upon OUT gl^ ore adinlcaUy «)ae eaother, 

M as tqr contribute to their mbtOaf preaervation. The 
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earth Hs^ its rock? and sands* its ores and its salts, 
owes its oHgmand cofttinoance to the elements. The 
trees*' plants* 1 heib^ and all the vegetables, draw their 
subsistfnee from the^arth : while the animats, id their turn, 
feed upon the vegelabl^. "fhe earth gives nourishment to 
the plant ; the plant is food for thb insect, the insect for 
the bjrd, bird for wild beasts ; and^ in rotation the wild 
bfasts becQme’tijc prey of the vulture,- the vulture of the 
insect, the*insect of the plant, and*ihe •plant of the earth. 
Even {nap, who endeavours to turn all these things to his 
own use, becomes himself their prey, * • 

Such is the circle in which»all things here take their 
course^ that all beings were cra^d for one another. Tigers, 
lynxes, bears, and a number m other 'animals, provide ’Us 
with skins and furs to cover us ; dogs pursue the hare and 
the stag, to furnis^out ^bles j the terrier driven tire rabbit 
from its deepest pcesscs into our snares; the horse, the 
elcpiunt, and the ^mcl arc trained to egrry burdens, ^nd 
tKe ox jto draw the plough ; the cow gives us milk, the 
sheep jts wool ; the reindeer make.the sledges fly over snow 
•and ice i,the hawk serves us* in fowling, and the hen gives 
us eggs ; the ^ck Vakes* us early in thd morKing, and the 
laAc amuses us*with its song in tho daytime ; die whistling 
note of the blackbird, is. heard frifm morning till evenmg, 
and, then the ipelodions tyajbling of the nightingale is ( haim- 
ing to the eaii, •. The sporting lambs, the playfuT cjlf, the * 
innocent doves, and the stately plumage of the peacock 
giVe pleasure (to .the sight j th^ilkworm spins its web to 
clothe us ; ^e bees collect with ore fihe honej? we find *0 
useful j ,^en the cootint|^lly thiows ujion «ts shores 
crawfish, lobsters, •oysters, and all som of shell-fish for out 
vondsrr: tSe gloVwnim shiiftis hr th^tvidst of darkness, to' 
give UgHt. ; , , 

If we obseree fhe dbSbcaat ocempedons of man, we shall 
find that they also t^nd to this same end, whiiiji Naturg 
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piuposcd. And 

storms, to com«r iRCittpiS^ 

him to it9 deStuioS mps 

gram, of wkich 'fee «blS»9flBW.t>Wk sflius^ we 

do not hve fw OQtV^lvM ptidjrj fixr tAc J»ttse Author of 
Natuie has so ordAhuSdy th&i i^U heii^ should t>isai8«ihl to 
one another. * * , , • 

Let us learn boned our mutual duties. «r£e stroftg^ould ’ 
assist the weak } the well-informed should assist with his 
advice those who warit it ; the lesT'ned should instruct the 
ignorant ; indedd, wa should love our neighbour a« our- 
selves, and thus ftilfil the designs of the Create. The 
mutual offices men owe t^ne anotb^ baye 0cc<^ioned 
them to- form themselves into soriettes, Whut divided 
force c6uld not accomplish is caslljf' executed by united 
strength. Jifo mao coutd drect a«$tiUclj^bttiiding or palace 
without assistknce. One person alone could net lay the 
foundation, dig the cellars, make and himt the bflcki, raise 
the walk, put op the roo^^fhrmsh the windofft wtb glass, 
and decorate the apartments ; but all this is dpne.wirh ease 
when different wortoen assist one anothett ^ 

Etcn diSgs wHich appedr to us of^ ko little 'i^f^rtancc 
‘hat we scarce d<»gq to look at jtl^em, htt eotmibtfie'tO tt&ict ‘ 
us happy, Tho fety \osect8, wc ^so are 

useful to us,. Idky it tea^i valtoisfl^Vifrbftght the 
goodness of our i)ocr«^ful •father, ai^ to l)«iea|lble oPoui 
own hapjimess } , 

‘'SfOteM. 
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-—T". 

MV 1)0TT TO'WJiRDS OTHERS. 

X » * 

BENEVotocp And CnA«rnr j '‘CHEKAPUtNESs und Goon 
Teup^A'; GENEROsrpY, or DisiwnjR- 

jESTEtoSKSA; TivTUPOLstAss ; JusTicV,.»and iNTnoRiiv 
orH<JSKSttrj Good Faith, Candour, and Sinodrity j 

ORAtt¥0D%> 

BRNEWDENO® And CHARITY.—TIut iove of 9thc*s in 

• t^^oimelve$, pf #'RicE PIiAve &iA>kv;Q in the last 

to pnr ^nties mjr^ons reljtUons of life, 
u>*R ahonld cultivAtp At all times and under 

• all ^ninisfeimsfea i it is' t!hcn'’b^oMlj’C!dled ixvievoienre. 

In the It; il igrtiKen : ^ A new commanditfcit I give 
onto yon, that ye love one iffidthpr/* BenevoJonce literally 
lAeana w^W well to OBtera^ a^ if ive lovA one another, 
we shaR rAt'aia% y%h w^ to Apd desire to do 

eap^ other good> id jelky^ ^ephOjllt^^Mi^ngs, to assuage 
eaph <!4l»!ei’p,haK>iness. 

In ti^ ti>® Jfiottr the'healthy 

nursAldife the unfor 

tun&te and >an4t^ snm of fnttnan happiness 
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is vastly iDcreased, &Ad die total of human misery is propor- 
tionately diminished. The Persian {noverb^ys ^Charity 
IS the salt of ^riches.'’ And benevolence sbouibl not consist 
in words afone. Tlie Telugu proverlj says, “Sweety words, 
empty bands avail nothing/' and there is a Bengali proverb 
to the same effect j ♦‘Words will not soften the rice-’’ 

In the exercihe “of charity generally, and especially in *he 
giving of gifts to those who are in wapt,'we,are bound 
to use discretion, to l^lte care that our charity does not 
demoralise the recipients, encotyage idleness or foster 
vice ; for in the^lattei; case, the gifts would do more harm 
than good. Still, “thov ‘^Jialt not harden thine heart, 
nor shut thine hand, from tijy poor bi other.” King David 
wrote, “Blessed is he that considereth tbefioor ; the Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble , ” and ip another place, “ De- 
fend the ppor and fatherless ; do Justice Jto the afflicted and 
needy.” The cordiality and the gtaciousness with which a 
gift is given is pf.more account than, its intrinsic value. 
In the Bible, the widow who gave a mite (the sma^est com 
m use), which was all slie had, is- said to hai^ given more 
than all the rich men, who- gave large sums of their 
abuifldaiKe* An '•Afghan proverb say^ “I| it be only an 
onion, let is be given giacioudy ; ” and the Turks say that 
“vinegar, when given with the he«ft, issweeter than honey.” 
And a Ttlugu author observes, “ If you con|ider your pos- 
session as' >oUr own, fools .alone will agrpe^widi you; that 
alone is"yours which you have bestowed on others-’’ 

Cheerfulness and Goon TEMPER.-—He iCrpposs^ses 
a cheerful mind, the Sanskrit proverbi possesses all 
things : and as cheej^lncss is l^e source the ‘greatest 
happiness in outlet^ SO us good ^:^>er th^ which 
rendeis us idost agreeablb to risosp atoimd us. 

An eminent writer has well obsemed-*- 
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“ Th« tru<i Iftsjs of cheerfuitiess U lovo» hope, and patience. 
Love evdfcea love, and begets loviqgkindness. Love 
cherishes hopeful and generous thou^ts of others. It is 
. chariuble, gentle, and truthful ,It is a disecrner of good. It 
turns* to the brightest side of thmgs, and its (ace is ever 
directed towards happiness It sees ‘*4be glory in the grass, 
the sunshine on the dower.” It encouragee Iwppy thoughts, 
^nd UVes in'wn atmosphere of cheerfulnesa It costs 
nothing, aad yet'is invaluable ; for^t bkssi^s its possessor, 
and 'grows up in abundant happiness in the bosoms of 
others,' iJven its sorrows are linked \yith pleasures, and its 
very tears are sweet,” , 

One of the secrets of Ixrrd^almcrston's great influence 
over hi^contemporaries was his^nfailing good-humour* and 
cheerfulness ; and Mr. Gladstone, when describing the many 
admirable qualities of that statesman in the House of 
Commons cm the Bccasion of his death, said tllat ‘* I^i’d 
.Palmerstoii had a nature incapable of ^ndurinj^ angCr «r 
any sentiment of feth.” The charactd-istics and riio 
.advantages of- a cheerful .habit of mind h.ave beph well 
described by Addison, in a pcsi)ef which f will now (jiiote at 
length. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

« • 

Hir eSsay, fiy AODKsoy. 

I .HAVE alwh^s preferred -tlBeerfiilncss to mirth. The 
latter I consider -aft an ac^ the Icnrmer* as a habit of thq 
mind. Mirtl^ is short and transient, 'cheerfulness *i^xed ancf 
perrolnent: Those are often reused mW the greatest trans- 
ports of miilh, who are ihibject,to the gret^eift dep^sions oi 
melanohdly. On the diratra(y^-,chiseth}talss, thought '^s 
not give the tninch sndb aa eitqdisite gladnefs, p 
us from (ailing into aay depths of sorrow Mirt/ 
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a fia^ of lighfaing^ that tl^l^ a g)fon;i of clouds, 
and glitters f<x a moment j Mmi of 

day-%ht in.tte tttnd^ and ila it an4,i«:r- 

petual serenity, i 

Men of austere prlnci|>le$ tetdc iit>db mirth tiS toef ifirhoton 
and dissolute for a <sta^ of probatioo, and as ^ed with 
a certain tnumpi^and insolence of heart ^t Is inomsi^tent 
with a life which is every momentobnmdousf to the i^eatest 
dangers , ' • * » 

Cheerfulness of mutd is not liable to any of diese «M'€p- 
tions ; It IS of ^ serious and composed nature i it does cot 
throw the rnmdrato“'a ccindttion improper for the present 
state of humanity, and is v^’- con^icuou^ In the characters 
( f those who ate looked ufw as the gn&test philesophcrs 
amon g^the heathens, as well as amon^ those who hive been 
d(.ser\t,dly esteemed as saints and.boly men among 
Chri.tinnv ^ ^ ' 

It we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with regard 
to ourselves, tO" those wc convmse wi‘h, and to the g^eat 
Author of our being, it will not a Ktt}e recommaid itsiflf on 
ca< h of these accounts. lu man is pomc$^d of^ihis 
cxt(,llent fvme of mind, is not. only tasy ih ^ thoughts, 
but a pel feet master all the powers and &Cttldes of his 

’s(ul. His imagination is always dear, and fek judgment 
unchstuibed*'; his temper is even and tmtoSie^i^ether in 
action or iit solitpde. ISe. coroesi with j,^l^ W all -those 
goods j\ inch nature l^as'piovided few aQ the 

pleasuics of thtf creation whk h are peOred aWt him, and 
does not feel the ^Jll weight o^ thpse accidental evils whioli 
iiuy befall him* ' ' fr 

If we CQ^aiddt j|f3W| iai 1;^ tl«f| ise^inon^ whom he 

puntuhineiit or ik««^ Itkliem jbnt 

m modem £n|d(sliit ia#0ie jHHWt 

or 
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conv«|tse» flUr, it |«res(Jutete iovfe and goodwill 

towKrd^s Med is v/iA oaiy disposed to be 

affable* snd' bul relsts the ffooj humour in 

’ those.who conjte Its Influente, A eaao finds himself 
pleasfed,*he does ntft ktiow why, with the cheerfulness of his 
compaoidn. Xt is Uke a sudden sunshine that awakens a 
secret delict in the blind, without her attondlng to it. '1 he 
heart rejoices df jts own' accord, and naturally flows out 
into fnendMup and benevolence towards the person uho 
fias'sirUndly ah effect uppd it. 

When I consider this cheerful statu of mind in its thud 
relation, X cannot but look u;,on it as a cobsUnt habitual 
gratitude to the grCfit Author vf, nature. An inwaid thter 
fulness IS an implicit iiroise and hianksgning to jpiovidcncf; 
under all its dispensations. It is a kind of aquicsccnc u in 
the state wherein we are pl^aced, and a secret appr;)b.aion (jf 
the Divine Will in Ilis conduct towards man. 

• There are but two things which, in.njy opinion, rah 
rea^nablv deprive us of this cheerfulness of heart. , 'J he 
first of these is the sense* of 'guilt. , A man who lives in a 
state of vice apd impenitence, can have no title to th.it 
evenness an^ tranquility of mind 'wliich is the health oi the 
!oul,'*and the natural effect of virtue aW innoqpnoe. Cheer- > 
fulness imiin 111 man deserves a hardar name than language 
can 'furnish uii with, and is many d^xees beyond what wt 
t.ommonly call folly or madness.' , ^ , 

Atheism, by v&di I mean a djsbdief of a,SuX>reme Being, 
and consequently of a foture' state, under whatsoever titks 
it shelter itself may lljtuwise veiy loasonabfy deprive a man; 
of tills cheeffumess qf lemptu. Therb js something so par- 
ticularly lioomy tmd dffb^ve to hiuwafi nature m the 
prospect pi t Oa«»i^|imt,Woilder, with 

many exceHenf: iinitteni(tBdW k ^|it)|9S^ for n* IPan to out- 
live tins <ff ft** own X>art, I think the 

being Of a God is so tittle to be doubted, that it ji^almost 

M 
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the only truth we are aure of j md aocb it ti^th we meet 
with in every object^ in every occurrence^ j find in every 
thought. If we look into the dmtacters this tribe ol 
infidels, we generally find t^ey tirtade up ik pride, spleen, 
and cavil. It is indeed tio Wonddr tliat men who are uneasy 
to themselves should be so to the' rest of the wprld ; and 
how is it possible for a man to be otherwise than uneasy in 
himself, who is in danger every moment oWosing hiii entire 
existence, and droppi^ into nothing? 

The vicious man and the atheist have therehyic n:: 
pretence to ckcrAilness, and would act very unreasonably 
should they endeavour , after it It is impossible for 
any. one to Jive in good J umour, and enjoy his present 
existence, who is* apprcltcnslve either of tormeVU or of 
annihiiation ; of being miserable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great principles, 
which are destructive of cheerfulness In their own nature, 
a.i well as^in right, reason, I cannot think of any other that, 
ought to banish thb happy temper frbm a virtuous mind. 
Pain and sickness, shame and .reproach, poverty and old 
age, nay, death itself, cons^ering the shortness of their 
duratio^i, afuid the advantage we may., reap fronf them, do 
o not deservp the name.^f evils^ A good nmid may bes*r up 
under then? with forritude, with indolence^t ,^nd with 
cheerfulness of heart /fbe tossing of a tempest does* not 
discouipose him, which’ he'^is sure will brinf him to a joyful 
harbo:.;." ' 

A man who uses his bekt Endeavours tf> live according 
Xo the dictates of virtUe and fight red'son.; has two per- 
petual ^(iFurecs of cheerfula^ in the consiCeittion of his 
own matutei and pf that Beteg m yhom hcMias'h de- 

> Tftdolmet te d«tif a /rg^4m from 

tain or aad b higre ia this In the English of the 

present day, it W thb meaning i it now mriaw « or 
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pendenoe. tf h» looks, into himself, he cannot but rejoice 
in that exiftetkce which is so latdjr bestowed upon him, 
and Which, after nuUiohs of ages, will be still new, and 
still in its be^pnoing. How, many self-congratulations 
natdialty arise in the fttind,* whin it reflects on this its 
entrance, into eternity, when it takes ra view of tho.se facul- 
ties^ which in a few years, and even at. iK first setting out, 
. have fiiade so Considerable a progress, -and which will still 
hi receiving an* increase of perftjftibnr and consequent^ 
"-anrimeate of happiness 1 The consciousness of such a 
being spreads a pelTtetual diffusion of joy through the soul 
of a virtuous man, and makes^him look upon himself every 
moment as more happy than knows how to conceive. 

The 'second •source of checi fulness .to a good mind Is 
the consideration of that Being on whom we have our 
dependence, and in whom, though we behold Hun as yit 
but in the first faflit discoveries of His perfections, we see 
. everything that we can imagine as great, gipnous, Sjr 
anfiable. We flnd*ourselve8 everywhere upheld by His 
goodnes^ and surrounded, with' an immensity of love and 
mercy.* In short, we depend upon a Being whose power 
qualifies tlim to make us' happy by an hilinl^ oC nmns, 
.whose goodnessand truth cAgage Him to make those ha]>py. 
who desire it of Him, ajjd whose|ancbangeRbleness vflli 
secure us in this happine^ to all eternity. , 

. Such considerafbns, which flvprf one should perpetually 
cherish in hb thoughts, will banish from us all tTi..«> secret 
heaviness of Impart which findiipking hten are subject to 
when they lie liHW no real afflfctioif; all that anguish 
which we may feel from any evil ^at actually oppscs&es us, 
to wflich i may likfafiae add those littl^dcacUiogs of mirth 
and follyrt^t are apteif tp betmy vih^than support it ; 
and eltaUish in tm sut^ an even and oieerf^l temper, as 
makes os pleasing to omsdives^ V those with whom we 
converse, and to Him whom We uere made to pleage. 
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Tie mm sn^'ectmnf^vt^. ,, 

In my h$t p^pet Z c^e ;$$ as it is a 

moral hahjt of tfee laipd, an^ acc^iogly mflotiottfed such 
moral motives as are ajk ^«<^<(»isWahd keipp alWe-.this 
happy temper in th^ soul Pf man t 1 shall now .consider 
rheerfulncss ip jts natural state and reflect bn those 
motives to it .wh*ich are indifferent cither as to vir'-ue or 
vae. / . , . 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best promoter of 
health. Repitj^ings, and secret '•mwours of heSrt, give 
imperceptible stroked? to those delicate fibres of whii^ the 
Mtal p.srts are composed,* mid wear out the machine in- 
s^nsilily ; not to mejntion tli^^e violent ferments wh'ch they 
stir iij) jn the blood, and those irregular disturbed motions 
which ^hey raise in the animal spirits I scarce remember 
Ilf my ov\ h ojiservation to have ‘met with many old men, 
on whh such, who. (to use our English plirase) wear well, 
that had not at leak a certain indolenct in their humour, if 
not .1 hiore than ordinary g!iiuty.and cheerfulness 'of heait. 
The tiuth of if is, ‘lieaith and cheerfulness trtutuallj’ beget 
eadpothcr iititK this difference. 'thM rje seldom ineet with 
a gieat dc;gree of hcilth w^iit^h is hot iltten^ed wi'h a 
rutain c hc’ojfiitneSs, very ofteh see dieerfiiilness where 
tlierc IS no great degree pf health. 

Cheerfulness bears the same' fitiendly* regard t<> the 
mind gf \o the body, it banishes all hfiidous erne and 
disc ontent, soothes and wtiijfi,ses the pas&mhi(, and keeps 
the soul m a perpetual calat But having altcady touched 
on this List consideration, I sball here take lifitiee, that the 
wo.ld in which we >e ^placed » fiHed with inhumcrable 
objects that aw prp;^r to |dd kwm alive dns happy 
temper of mind, i d’ ' ' " - ^ ‘ ^ 

If we consider tt© world »‘o rW kobsei^^ewfy to fhim, one 
would It ink it was made for our us< } l>ui consider it 
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m iu nan«s0! iKSJpity ft«d hartooay, on« would be apt to 
conclude it Van mda unr pleasure* The sun, which is 
as the fteet i?ouI of ^ umverse, apd proSufcs all the 
neewsaries Of tife^ hae a.partictUaf influence in cheering the 
mind of, man, and making the heart ^lad. 

ITtose’ several Hv^ing creatures which are^ made for our 
servio* or sustenance, at the same ‘time’ either fill the 
woods witK their tnusiCf furnish us* with ganie, or raise 
■ nlcasiipg ideas in US by the ikligiiftul'itas of then appear* 
anre. • l-’tfunlains, UJte^j^nd rivers-, arc as refreshing to the 
iinaginalion as to the soil through whk’h they pass. 

There are writers of gieat (hifim tion, who have made it 
an argwfnent for Pyoyidcncc, tiSvt the whole eartli is coycrj.d 
with grew rather tlian with any other colour, as being such 
a right mixture of light and shade, that it coinfdrls and 
strengthens the cfe, instrad of* weakening or grieving Ji. 
For this reason several painters Iiavc a green ‘cloth hanging 
near them, to ease the eye upon, after ido^rcat an apijliia- 
tion to ^dr .colouring, A famous modern .^ihilosophcr* 
accounts for it In the frilloiyng manner : — All colours that 
are moi# Imniooas^ oveqiowet and dissijfitg the animal 
^ spirits wlrich al| employed in sight g on tEe coiuraty, those 
’that arc more obscure do not givb the aninM spirit^ d 
su^cient Oxerdse; wherflSS the riiys that pfudtKc in us 
the idea of grecn|^ faH upon tigs in 'such as dye ptopor- 

tion that they 'give the animal* sfiirits their priip'r jday, " 
and, by keeping up flic stru^fgjc jn a just •balance, ck< ite a 
very pleasing knd» agreeable sci^ationu, I,et the raiisc be 
whaf it w|jil,|the eflect is certain ; 'liw which tpa&on, thj? 
poets a^ri^ to this porticukr colour -the <f|iithet oi 
cheerfnU ^ . - * 

To 'cotjfiider Sowble la the* works of 

Datum, ^ sins |it same'tjh^C bofh useful and 

entertaink^ we find ^t lihe mdst important parts in the 
/ Sir l?a»c Ncvvion, 
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vegetable world arc those which sure the tijost beautiful 
'I’hese are the seeds by which the several race^ of plants aw 
propagated, and continued, and which are aWays lodg^ in 
flowers or blossoms. Ni^tufe; seeips *o bide' her principal 
design, and to be industrious to making the eaith.gay and • 
delightful, while she is carrying on her great work, and 
intent upon her oW preservation. . The husj^andmarv, after 
the s-aine manner, isf employed in .laying out the W'hole coun 
try into a kind of gard€n or landscape, ahd ma&ng every- 
thing smile about him, whilst in rdalitjjie thinks of nothing”^ 
but of the harvest, end the increase which is to arise 
from it • . 

, We may further observe ilfowTrovideivce has takgn care 
to keep up this cheerfulness in the mind of man, by having 
formed 'it after such a m.i.nner,as to make it capable of con- 
cG’ving'delight from several objects whicltseem to have very 
little ,usc in fhem : as from the wildness' of rocks and 
deserts, and the like grotesque’ parts of^ature. Those w.ho 
are versed iij philosophy may stilj carry this, consideration 
higher, by observing, that- if, matter had appeared- to us 
endowed onjy With those r.eal qualities, which to actually 
1 k>ss6sscs, it woul^ ha?e,piade but a very joyless and unepm- 
ibrtable figUre : and why has Proridence given it a ixiwer of ‘ 
producing iri us suchf imapn<r.'y qualities, as tastes and 
colours, sounds and sinells,,hcat and cold^but that man, 
while be i,s conversant in the lower stations' of nature, might 
have his mind cheered and ^qjjghted With agrefeable sensa- 
tions? In short, the whtSe universe isA^kind of theatre, 
filled with .objects that- raise in u$ dther pl^ure^ amuse- 
ment, or admitation. . . ® ^ 

The reader's own £hdugbts wUl ais^est to hinv/ip vicissi- 
tude of ddy and jrf tdl the 

» The wonf orikinaBy Utt « frttl* triuUurtl 

cawnt, and so in a nfitgh ^|t Ims ihh ni^aitbig here ; 

in mexfe^n Engli.^h it means fudi rpmt^ m farmed. 
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variety of scenes whicli diversify the face of nature, and fill 
the mind with a perpetifal succession of beautiful and pleas- 
ing images. * ♦ 

I ^hg-U not hero motion theiSe^ral cntertainnflents of an, 
with the pleasures of friendfship, books, com ersation, and 
other accidental diversions of life ; l^ecause 1 would only 
talee police of^such incitements to a cheeifuf temper as ofler 
tl^emselve'^to pejsons of all ranks and. conditions, and w^hich 
may sufficiently show' us that ^r\<^'idcrtce. did not design 
*{Iii^^orld should be fill^Kl with murmurs and repinings, or 
that the heart of Sn should be involvAi in gloom and ^ 
nielandioly. * • 

Everj’ one ought to guard himself against the tempet of 
his constitution, and frequently to indulge in himself ihRse 
considerations which may give him a serenity of mind, ai\d 
enable him to bear up ghceifu41y against thost; little evils 
and misfortunes which arc common to hupian njtuijL', and 
which, by a right^ improvement of thenj, will,];rodur^ a 
satiety gf joy and uninterrupted happiness. 

At,thc same time that *1 would gngage my reaclti to con 
\sider thf. world in its most agrecalde Jigiits, I must own 
there^are ma^y evtks which naturally spflng up a^nidst the 
enlcrtainments^that are provided for us ; but if nghtl^' 
considered, should be fa«pfrom o’lprcasting the mind wuli 
sorrow, or d^troying tjiat cheerfulness of tiynpci which I 
have been reqpAmcnding. 'fhis mterspersion of eyil with • 
good, and pain with pleasure, ^in the worlds of natin^; is very 
truly ascribed^by^r, Lorke, miiis *<Essay on the Human 
Understandmg,” to a moral reason, in the blowing words : j- 
‘^BcyqftdTall this wc may find another reason why God 
hath scatt!f',red up4uuf down several d^ees of pleasure and 
pain,, in all the things •thsft environ |tnd affect us, and 
blended ^hem tO|;ether^ in ahnolt all tmtt our.thoughts and 
senses have to do with ; that we finding imperfection, dis- 
satisfaction, and wgnt of complete happiness,^ /n all thj 
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enjoymunts whicl) the aotures chn ftlGsitd os^ liOight be led 
to seek it in the enjoytneta Him ‘wilji w^KWB there is 
fulncis of jo}^, and at whose iight^]iaii4 i)ae'file!asm» for 
evermore,’ ” — tke 


Magnanimitv, Or-GENEROSjry, W ir)l$IN;|’Eft8STEDitESS — 
In my chapter on the yrnons forms of sclf-contfol, I have 
already spoken to you of that kin<J of magnaniojity^nltn* 
enables us to lA-ar iijjmlt or injury wlHiout siishing for re- 
taliation or revenge. This*is,passive magnaniftiity. There 
Is also a more active form 9# magnanimity j which springs 
fro'm unselfishness, and leads us to desife to do good to 
others, merely from the love of doing good and benefiting 
others, and, e\en at theKvskof Ifjss or peril to ourselves. 
'1 Ins IS one of «the most heroic and splendid of the virtues ; 
amt some qf the jnost thrilling and famous incidents in the 
>\oiid s history have been illustrations of this virtuq Tins 
virtue sometimes takes the form of filial piety, ^ in thp case 
ot Rduia going to bis exile, or in'ihe case of yoong Ci^sabianca 
tcfusu.g fo Ic^ve iffis post on the burning ship. Very often 
It takes the form of devotion to country, or devotion to dfity 
gsrieially, as ui the case^of Hor.sji'js Cocles,i Leonidas, and 
in.uiy other Ijimous heroea Perhaps no nobjer instance of 
<ihe subjimc spirit of sel^sacrtfice and deveyapn to duty can 
he fou’. I than is given ill the Story of the wreck of the 
“Birkenhead." The soldiers* wlio were on board that ship 
stood dmnn up in ibaridid array to guard tire escape of the 
women to ihe boats. There was not rocan fo/ tlfc soldiers 
ur their officers; (hey, stood Uma at the.word of gdimmand, 
and as the ship ip dbo wates, or 

“joyful saint?,” Show jdreir joy M tilw escapb of the 
women and children. Man (nahv said on that occasion : 

“ They sapk like men, amidst the s^upks and the billows, 
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without paitaJd^ viAtout display, as if duty were the most 
natuiJiUfuaJ ift the wOrJd,’* 


TRUTjrFULUEss.-*! have now cotne to that \inue, tlit 
cultivatl6n of which is perhaps more practically important 
thaUi anything jthe in lifer^tmthfulaess.' hlost other viilu..'s 
' wc are only called on to ptactise occasidnally : bnt if we are 
dete rmined, with God s help, to dt^ur ^my to God and to 
oprselveSj'We rntrsygakd absolute TROmiuLNEss lhe)ru1e 
of our life in every thought, in every worcl, in every deed 
“ It is this quality,” says nrore than any other that 

commands the e|feemand il'spcrt, and secures the roi^fi 
dcnce of others. Truthfulness is at fhe foundation ol all 
peisonal excellence. It exhibits itself in conduct. It is 
icctihide— 'Wuth in action, and 'Shines through. every wurd 
and deed. It means reliableness, and convinces othar nun 
thfit it can be trusmd. And a man h already of coiTsc 
quence in the wofld when it is, known that he can lx, u lud 
on— that when heliajs he ^ thing, he does know it 

■ — that when he saj's he can dp a thing, hfe gan do it, and 
dqps it Thui reliableness becmnqf a pas^rt to thc*gt'ne- 
* ral esteem and* confidence of mankind.” SoMmdn wiH<?, 
“Lying lips are an abomiHtitlon t«4the Lord,* but they that 
deal truly arc* His delight ; ”, antj, in’ anothef plai c, “ A 
false witness shsilil not be unpunished, and he that .^aktth ' 
lies shall perish.*^ Jn the ^tcf^^tfut^Bralwiana it is written, 

“ A man becomes impure by iRtj^g,fal$ehoi * snd so 
strong was jhe detestation of nntruthfulnessl tUc 

ancient ^Hindu sages, that the Greek histoAiw , dc- 
8CTibingu^4He Gr^ jnyaelon pf Iodi|, hiy especial stress, 
on the i^gnlaiiy j^isiaetm’ Vt Indians at that 

time. , . ‘ » ‘ 

Much tmtrdSriUnesa b cansedby 'want of mc^ 'age. 
A cowardly person |s |fraid of being blamed a he(| 
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for something he has said or done, and foolishly and 
weakly tells a lie rather than coftfes9*the truth. Or, again, he 
is anxious t,o please the person to whom he is speaking, or 
afraid of displeasing, and ^0 fe.weak.ly kd into the same sin. 

Some people, even more cowardly, endteavour to ^in the 
benefit tliey hojpe to get by the lie, and at the same time tc 
salve their own cohsciences, by ‘^^eguivocating ; that Js, •by 
using words or expressions of dojibtful meanings which arc 
capable of being interpreted in a truthful sense, and yet wi ll 
probably give the hearer a falseVinig^ssion. There are* 
some men who pride themselves on their cleverness in 
being able so to twist their •weirds as to convey a false im- 
pression without actually maEing an untrue statemgit A 
Bengali proverb runs, ** The words of an equivocating, low 
ftllow”, are like the head of a tortoise ; ” that is, can be 
stPetchc*d out or contracteci; so as* to merm anything. All 
lying is contcrftptible ] but equivocation is the form of lying 
tlilt is pel haps emost contemptible, he who equivo- 
cates lies to the person whom he endeavours to^mislead, 
and lies to his own conscience Jat the same time, » 

A^ain, all Jvftig is criminal; but, perhaps, thaUform of 
lying IS <he most criminal that lies to the inj iry of allother 
fejson, or tb the detriment of justice. Slander, libel, and " 
the healing of false witfess, ha^always been regarded, in 
all countries* as crimes/de^rving of very severe punish- 
ment ;*and it is obvious thUt society could not continue to 
exist ifTpeace if such crimes^w'Q^re allowed to be committed 
with impunity. 

• Exaggeration is a common form of lying; as it may 
seem to sbmc less sinful than other forms, it is tlJe moije to 
.be guarded against^ For exaggeraUou is clerlfy tying; 
whilst its mdulgen|fe*invariabfy tfitids to grow into .a habit, 
which makes us untruthfcl and Inacspurafe in oth^ things, 
and renders us Utterly untrustwortlw. Flatteiy, too, is a 
mean zni disgraceful form of lying. 
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Arnold, the famous head-master of Rugby School, used 
to call #ruthfulness ” mjral transparency ; ** and it was the 
one virtue on which belaid more ^tress tban*on all others, 
as h,a considered it to be “tJ^e^b^^feis of all manliness/' In 
the biography of this wise and most successful head-master, 
we are told that ** when lying was dStected he treated it as 
a gfeat moral offence ; bpt when a studcfit foade an asscr- 
* tipn he acocp^edJt with confidence. Mf you say ^o, that is 
(juite enough ; of course I believl> your word.’ By thus 
‘^Irusting and believjng th^m he educated the boys in truth- 
fulness, till at length the boys used •to sap to each other, 
‘It’s a shame to tell Arnold %lit' — he always believes what 
the boy;^ say/ ” 


Justice, and jNTnoMXV ok^IIonesty, — IVutKfiilnciSs, 
when its spirit is scrupulously carried into all odr dealings and 
Kiiations with others, induces princii>ieSk of j<istice Aid 
integrity# If. we are strictly truthful in spirit, we shall feel 
ourstiWes bound to be jilst (p all tbing^—to give C\ery one 
his due^jtto respect the property and the rigftg of otheis, to 
avoid doing Qr saying anything l^at may injure ih? cha- 
racter or reputation of another, or that may cdusc wanton 
mischief of any kind, and itmst cai^^fully to perform all our 
engagements v/ithout talking %ny mean or dislfOnest advan- 
tage. The just Snd truthful marl is thus described by David 
in one of his Psalms: ^^jje^that walkelh uprightly, and 
worketh rightegfti^ess, and spedketh the truth in his heart ; 
he that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor d(jctb evil Jo 
his peighSow, nor taketh up a reproach against his neigh- 
bour: im^hose.eyes a vile person i& contemned, but he 
honouretb them that feaf the* Lord t he|hat swe&reth to his 
own hurt* and chjmgeth not.* 4o<i 3?aul wrote, “ Render, 
therefore, to idl their dues; tribute tx) whom tribute is due ; 
custom to whom c^tbm; fear to whom fearj^^nour t<j 
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whom honour. Owe no man anything' but’^ to love one 
another j for be that bveth <mothei hatfa | fulfill^ the 
law/' 

The honfest man is sonietime^ calfej^ Jtho noblcft yory 
of God;” and the conscientious will be* as scrupulously 

ho.icst in the merest tfifles as In more impoitant-lnatters. 
And the maxim, rihat Honesty is the best policy,” wilbbe 
found to be true in tlie long run. £ven if di^onesty be 
not (libc'ovcred ot pVinisljrj'd, it is the general experience that 
ill-gotten gains never prosper ; ai^J success in life tjfgff'l}* 
depends on the^ reputation gained foTTTntcgrity. “Sharp- 
ness,” or irirkery in bu^ing^ or selling, is on a par, morally, 
with actual theft; whilst the giving or receiving of a bribe 
is e\ en worse. To borrow where one is n6t Certain of being 
able to rvpay, to contract debts, and generally to live beyond 
one’s means, are all forms gf dishopesty, and should be care- 
fully avoided by the honourable man. Sir Walter Raleigh 
sai#s “ It 'y^^ould Jbe an unspeakable advantage, both public 
and i)rivate, if men would consider that^eat trutli— that no 
man is wise or safe but he that is honest,^* 


. Good Fat™, CANDOua and SiNCEpiTV.— il consdentidus 
man is as scri^ulously |pst anck^futhful in his Words as in 
his actions. -.Wiat ht sap, he really means ^ he is sincere 
in his pi aise, candid in , hisi^ BiaibP) and true in all things. 
1 Ic neri-r promises anything that bp is not determined to 
ppitorm; and having promised, ’nothing 'will induce him to 
depart fiom his v^ord. promises in good faith ; and in 
good faith, be docs his utmost "to perform his ^irdmise. A 
“ man of honour’^ is a tnan ^bo bt^a^itrajiger to^&lsehood 
and deception, whQdC,of^"ihe st^ict^st jjlstide and integrity, 
and who never breiks br$ word ; '^bll^t who fails in the 
slightest degree in any one of these points i;s ft dishonour- 
able man^ who deserves both condemTaation and contempt 
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It wa» a sayifig of Chai^akya, that “The sweet words of a 
wicked decek^l man ate not to be trusted ; honey is on 
his tongue i but poisotf is in his heart/^ ' 


Gratitude,— T he sense of ju9tice>,of which I have spoken 
— Jthe principle that induces us to giv^j to others llu'ii 
dae-*is especially manifested in the Chankfulnefis which we 
should feefto thfise from whom we baVe received Idndnei.s oi 
Jbeaieftt^s. And this gratitude, in a man of honourable feel- 
ing, fs no£ confincdw^.Q mere sentiment ; it^shows itself 'in a 
warm desire to make some adeqmte return. In the old 
fable, the inoUse that was f^Vu'ed by the lion showed its 
gratitude by gnawing asunder the cords that bound its pro- 
tector. And the fable is meant to teach, firsts that wc ne\cr 
can foresee what benefits we may hereafter* reap from i)el- 
forming a kind, act even to the most insiiimflcant ; and 
secondly, that no one is so humble that he may not* 
toshow his gratitude in a worthy mannel, if he only will 
diligentljr watch for an opportunity of doing so. Gratitude 
has been called “the mcmc5»y‘*df the heart.” 1 be Teliigu 
provgjArQays, “Even a dog instinctively ..-esv^mbers .kind- 
^ ne*s shown io'%} how base, then, ib the man who I'urgetb a 
benefit I” 
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" (Trans^atetf pom the Tamil). 
TqE clouds feefl eirdiwith rain, 
'fhe earth-makes no'tetuth, 
And thus the good disdain 
Rew^ar<h that gifts might earn- 

To twa beiievtjlent ' 

Unto the worthy pqor, ^ 

1$ whj ^tlV wealth is sent, ' 

And Ifibbur addeth more. 
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Among the Gods above^ 

Nor in this world below. 

On aught $0 good a$ l($ve 
Be made v(^th ^ease to grow. 

He only truly lives 
Whose dharity is free. 

But he who never gives 
Is dead as dead can be. 

The wise hi^ wealth doth bank 
By blessing all he mtets^ 

Like streau^s from brimming tank 
Cooling the Ou^ty streets. 

A wealthy, liberal man 
Is like a fruitful tree, 

Thajt ripens in a town^ 

“ ^Whose fiuit to all is free. 

c 

With him who knows its use, 

Great wealth is like a plant 
Whose bark and lertves* conduce 
Ho cure each di/c complaint. 

And It their ^wealth should waste » 

' The wise 'will still bestow ; 

Attd think t|^at carc^^iisplaced 
Which* fear? what time may show, 

The good are only poor 

When naught remains to gi^^e. 

Then sor^'ow presses sore, 

^ They fear ’tis wrong to live. 

Some say titiat gifts are loin ; ^ 

, Theit f tatement be true; 

*Twere itrell to bear that cros^ 

Ihough slaV'ery ensue. 

fTranaldted from the Kurai of Tim khl/uvar, by Gover.I 
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A BENEVOLENT LIFE. 

DAvlo Hare was a loativc of Scotland, born in the year 
1775. He came to Calcutta ^in)t 800. After •lacquiring a 
corrtpefence by probfty and ihd^stry in his calling as watch- 
maker, he^d(!^ted for his own the country of his sojourn, 
and devoted the remainder of his life to one pervading and 
darling ob|ect; — the education and moral improvement of 
tHe natives of Bengal. * ^ . 

•■lie was ^ieved at the moral and intellectual degradation 
of the natives, aftd^ often brooded tife subject. Fie 
frequently consulted his friends orfnhc most fitting means 
of elevating the native character, and though not a scholar 
himseltf felt that ^education was the only remedy fdr fhe 
evils existing in this country. 

Convinced of this, he drew up Jn 1815, a circular statmg 
the objects he bad in view, and soliciting^ aid and^c^n- 
tenance from the leading men in the European, and 
communities. SirlEdward Hyde East, then Chief Justice 
of the SupreJne Court (qpw fiigh Court), warmly- took u]) 
^he d^use, and by his influence obtained the approbation of 
man^t European and native gentlemen, to \iid' estabJjsJlmciit 
oft*an Institution for the education of Hindu youth. Thus 
originated the Hindu* Cpll^ge, whmh opened for the fftst 
time on the soth Janua^, 1817. ^ ^ 

David Hare, ff^ith his char&t«ristic modesty, declined to • 
be one of the "members of the managing committee# His 
services, howqvef, in produrfng subscriptions and pupils 
were unremitting*;, and* w'hen, during*^ the infancy of the 
Institution, its other supporters, disappointed Ify^t&e insig- 
nificant «resuitSy aitd disgusted by the want of sincere and 
zealqjiisf co-operation on part of the managers,’ 

again aiid again gave ti^ the cause in dkspair,, David Hare 
alone remained true ‘to his co&viction, and toiled and 
fought almost single-handed tilf it triumphed. •.No maq 
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was better acquainted with the B^ngaU chapter, and no 
European ever went in and out 6o» frefely and so familiarly 
among the people of this land. Hie was at home 

with them than with his i^wncoitntiyihenV and thus he was 
the fittest person to overcOtne^he'prejudic|s of the Hindus, 
then most violently opposed to English educatipa. ■' 

The School- Society was. founded in i8iS, and he was 
one of its working. membera. He gave up*hi§ profession 
and emoluments, and d/woted' his fortune, his energies, in- 
fluence, and life, whoUy to the achievement of. hL gra.jJ 
idea, — the educfiition pf the* children ”01“ this country ; and 
he did so, as he was foihedoto confess on a public occasion, 
simply because he felt a pleti^ure in it. iVlatiy schools are 
n6w to be seen in Bengal, and English Education is most 
eagerly sought for by natives,* but he it was that first 
reconciled ^them to it, agd originated the hist institution 
thiat dcmonslnited its.utility, and led.to iis , diffusion. Thus 
I}' id Hiye wa^s .unquestionably the father of English 
education in this country. .. . ' 

The improvement of the chjklren of Bengal was his 
business in the,day,’his 'rerTcaffon during leisure hours, and 
his .study and'Wlight every moroent of.his life. Aftt.-’oing 
round froni .school to schooljfrom io a.m. to^'4 p.m., he used 
to spend the oveningin the Scli«0\Society’s school, often to a 
late hour, conversing wftb.boys, cor^ting their handwriting, 
distributing playthings to them, exhortingcsome,r reproving 
Dtliers, and dealing kindness to all. He took ^at care to 
pick up all information he could' find respecting the private 
oondurt of boys, and wEendver hd ha.d. grounds to suspect 
any of evjl’ habits, he would leave his Ited at nighV and walk 
through dirty, lanes in the native . portion of thqj town, to 
detect them in their/a^le or vidous piar^ces; , " 

Whenever .he h^rd of a boy hi’ disic^i' he wodld assist 
him with everything he wanted, — books,' dlothes, or main- 
tenance. The orphan and the helpluss never failed to find 
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m him a mosf aifectionate fatherland the warmest pan on. 
Whenever he heard of j:he illness of any, he would uin to 
his house, administer with his own hand thc^proper nicdi 
cines (of which he. had a(wayj ajehe^ft in his T^alky), and 
contihnife to visit him^ddlly efnee or oftener till the boy was 
cured. “ » 

The children of Bengal engrossed his Jlioughts He could 
^not thrtik of anything* dse*. He had no. happiness but what 
be felf from their smiles,* and he^ad no griefs *but what 
their ntlsconduct or distress occasioned. If on a visit to a 
school be could niukc some little bojs pul^ him by the tail 
of his coat or bang on his atm f^r ^me toys or books, the 
room would resound with th^ expression of his gladness. 
'J’he cliiidren too rejoiced in his presemre, and regaidcdhiln 
as the kindest and most indulgent parent • 

Towards the close of car|:gr, when his means wcie 
wholly exhausted,*" he was appointed .one of. the Commis 
sioners in the Court of Requests, nqw tourj of S^l 
Causes, and there ‘too he exercised his charity, on poor 
debtors. ' • , . * 

Ho^lived in the simples? style ; and th^ few servants 
he had Cully ervjoyed, his confidence, and wci^lw^ajsijtmtcd 
witiJr the greati^Bt kindness that efet ser\ant iixpciicnccd 
from master, ^ 

lie died of cholera, in CaJeutta^S the ist of June, 1S42, 
aged 67, Irhdu^ands of natifei^ of every class dnd^eveiv 
shade of opiniofi, folipwed his hearse' on foot, and lai^ntcd 
him in death as their best afftd*nv>st disinterested iiicnd. 

Though we <Rk hot as yet possess any account of his life 
and actions, enumerable anecdotes of his beneA^^ehcc live 
fresbin ^1^ memory od tliousands, wrho will faithfully i elate 
them to id^eir chfldren am} grandchildi^ and thus transmit 
his naW and glory to |K>sterity. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 

f Translated /torn the *TamiL ) 

The kind .seek nothing back again ; 

What from the Koiid^^do cloths obtain ? 

The aim of toil, of wealth the end, 

Is want to help, and worth befriend 
Tis hard rn either world, to find 
A greater good than bcipg kind, c 
He lives, whof^L life in love is led : 

Another, reckoned with flie dead. 

The bnmmirgf^tank the town supplies s 
So wealth is order d by the wise. 

Who gladly of their plenty give 
Like ripening fruit trees with iis^’live. 
Diseases and disteess they cure, 

Ljke plants of he''ling virtue sure. 

Thei^ sense of duty will not cease 

From kindness, though their wealth decrease 

( 

SUPPLIANTS NOT TO Bp SENT EMPTY 

iiid Tfanslated from the •Samhnt , ) 

Let none with scorn a suppliant n<eet, 

Or from the door untended spurn ; 

A dog, an ouf.cast, Icindiy treat, 

. “And so shall thou be blest in turn. 
(Translated from the A/ahdphdfota, by Dr. J^oiiN Muir, 

7 ' ^ 

UNIVERSAL BENEVOLEt<['CE 

( Tfanslated from the Samki it, ) ' 

The good extend their loving dare" . 
n To men, however mean or vile ; 

E'en base Cndndalas' dwellings share 
The impartial moonbeam’s silvery smile. 

(Tran'-kied from the HUopadesa^ by Dr.^OHN Muik, C 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF AVARICE. 

When the plains of India were ^urnt up by long con 
tinuance, of drought, JHomet ^ftd Tlasfchid, two neighbour- 
ing shepherds, "faint with thirst, stood at the common 
boundary* of their -grpunds, with their flocks and herds 
I)ant?in^ round ^ them, and in extremity* oT distress prayed 
•for water. On* sudden the air was.Bccalmed^ the birds 
ceased \o ding, and the flocks to b?bat. They turned their 
evdl-y way, anc^saw a being of mighty stature advancing 
through the valley, whom they kne)jf#to be the Genius of 
Distribution. In one hand he# held the sheaves of ])lcnty, 
and in tljjie other the sabre of destruction. The shepherds 
stood trembling, aiid would have retired before- him; but 
he called to them with a voice gentle as the evening 
breeze. “Fly no^ from your beiiefactor, childiren of th^ 
dust ! I am come to offer you gifts,* Which ^ily your^cv^n 
foH^ can make vain— you here pray for waiier, and waici^I 
will bestgw : Jet me know, with how- much you will be 
satisfied : speak not rashly^ jonsidgr that of whatever ^.n 
be enfoyji^ by the body, ejccess is no Jess dangerous than 
scarciiyrWheii^ you* remember the^pain of’tUr^t, io* not 
•forget the pain df suffocation. Npw/ Hamet, icH me your* 
request.” ^ - 4 * 

“*0 being, kind and bejieficeijtj’^ays TIamet,»^Met thme 
eye pardon iny confusion. I entfeat. a little broo.k, which 
in summer shall jiever be dry, ^ and in winter never tiver- 
flow.*” “ It is ^granted,” replies* the genius ; and imme- 
diately he opened the. ground with his s^re, and a foiintaii-^* 
bubbling up wnder their feet, scattered its rills (»ver the 
meadfiws flowers^enewed their fragrance* the trec» 
spread foliage, andfthef* flocks djid herds efuenched 
their thlrstw • 

Then, turning td JUschid, the ^nius invited him like * 
wise to offer his petition. “ I request,” says ^ftaschid, 
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“ that thou wilt turn the Ganges through my grounds, 
with all his waters, and all their inhabitants.*^ llainet was 
struck with tlie gr^atncp Of his ' neighbour’s sentiments,^ 
and secretly repined^^in his heart that "he h^d not ipade the 
same petition before him, wfeen the genius spoke, kash 
man, be not so insatiate: remember! to thee that fe nothing 
which thou canst not use ; and how are thy wants greatet 
than the wants of Hamet?” Raschid repekdd his desire,* 
and pleased liiinself wi^i the mean appearance that Harriet 
would make m the jrresence 'of the proprietor of the 
Ganges, The^geniu^s then retired towards the river, and 
the two shrjjherds stood waiting the event. As Raschid 
was Jooldng with contempt upon his neighbour, on a sudden 
was' heard the roar of torrents, and 'they found by the 
mighty stream tliat tlie mounds of the Ganges were 
broken, ;j'he flood rpBcd far\vard into the lands of 
Raschid, hi;" plantp-dons were torn up, his flocks ovei- 
^Wrclmod; he was swept away before it, and a crocodile 
devoured him, ^ Johnson. 

“LAV UP. FOR YOURSfeLVES TREASU^Eb IN 
HEAVEN, "where ITFUEVES -OO NOT i,r.EAK 
THROtGH AND STEAL.” 

(TraniJatfdff^Mi $h€ Sansknt,) 

3h PORE Decay thy body wears;, 

And with it strength and beauty bfcam, 

Before 1 disease, stern (jharioleer, a 
T hy frame’s dissolver, Death, brings' near, 

I'hose noblest treasures hoard in haste, 

Which neither time nor chance ain w^s^e. 

Wi h ceaseless care amass tfeat wealth . 

Wlrch nej6>^Jr thieveS cavi iilch by stealth. ‘ 

Nor greedy tyrants snatch away, 

Which even in death shall with thee stay, 

(TrarUated fron^ the Makdbhdraia^ Dr. John Muir, C.I.E.) 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 
ITitamh^dfrm th€ SamkrU) 

Small s<^l8 en<^iiire» “Beibngs this man 
Vo our ov^tt race, or class, or clan ? 

Cut larger hearted men embrttf e 
As brbvhers all the human race. - • ^ 
(TraubUted^Crom j|^e PatHhcdantta^ by Dr» Jomm Muir, C.l K ) 

‘VVnh the above ^lay be compart d ^he ntfljlc hncs by ihv 
( ()t< h Boras :— 

For a" that, and a* that, 

It*s*cotmn* }et, for a’ th'at, 

That man to man, the world o’c r, 

Sh^U brithers bCjfjM* a' that. 


A BEt^EVOLENT WOMAN’. 

• • 

Man is dear to. man poorg^t ppor 
Cow for some-mometits’in a weary . 

Wwn lhcy,can*know and feel tjial they liavt^belwr 
ThemsclVes*thc fathers and the dealers out * 

Of some small blessit^s •have Ijpen kind lo such 
neede;^ kindness,. for this Single cause-*' 

That we hai<>all of us one Iftiman heart. 

Such pleasure is*to onejcipd being Tent/un, 

'My nei^b^ur^ when, with jftnctual care, each week. 
Duly as Friday eom«, though pressed hetsclj 
‘By all3«# wanlfi, she from her store of mt.d 
1 ak99,a>ne u«spatiJ»g handful for the saip • 

Ofthis old roendicans, aiTd from RfVtioor 
Retuffiing with exhilarated hejrt, • 

Sits by b?r firS, and builds he/ httfie in Heasen. 

.WORUSWWRIH. 
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TRUE LIBERALITY. 


{Translated from the *Samkrii,) 


Rich presents, though profusely g^ven, 

Are not so dear to righteous Heaven, 

As gifts, by lionest gains supplied, 

Though ^mall, which faith hath sanctified. « 


(Translates! from tho MafiMdrata^ by Dr. JoftN Mdif, C.I-K/) 


HOWARD ’IMH PHILANTHROPIST. 

John Howard, an English gentleman of fortune, is 
famous for the exertions he made to lessen human Suffering. 
On a voyage to Lisbon, when a young man, he was taken by 
tlie French, and thrown iuto a w, '•etched dungeon, where he 
and jhis companions to lie for several nights on a stone 
flpor, an(J were i^early starved. The hardships which he 
suffered, and saw others suffering on‘ this occasion, made 
a great impression on his' mind, and when he returned 
to his county, he so exerted himself with the British 
Govuipftment TTiat a complaint was ipade, and tire Stench 
were induced to tKfet English prisonois with more- 
humanity. ' 9 , 

For some years* aflepvards he lived at his estate near 
Bedford, in England, diffusing happiness. SIl around him. 
He «.^ettled a number of worthy and industrious persons 
in little cottages on his rgioifi*d,. and watjhed over their 
.comfort with the k'^eafest care. ' FIe.,buift schools, where 
children Were taught to read gratuitously ; he distri- 
buted a large portion of his'income^^n qjuirity, living for his 
own part^on a ver^raoderate^surp. " ** 

At length, abowt the. year 177&, his attentiohwas called 
to the state of the jail^ in his native ‘country. He found 
them tqt,’- be, as jails then were evejvwhere, dens of misery, 
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where health was lost,, and vice rather encouraged than 
punished. By great etertions he was able to effect sonic 
improvement in the ptisons neq^ his, own tesidence. In 
time^ hg visited evety lajge prison^in England, and many of 
those in Scotland an(! Ireland. Being able to describe their 
conditidn^ to persons in authority, caused laws to be 
madejor improving the condition of prison^ in England. 

» Haying J:hus ^done some good in his own country, he 
resolved to extend his benevoleisk exeftions abroad. He 
•visited'*one after anothef the prisons# of every country in 
Europe, ascertaining their condition^ and •exerting himself 
with the various Governments ta get them improved. Every- 
where he lived frugally, and devoted his superfliious 
fortune to the relfef of the miserable. • From time to'tiiAe, 
in the course of his ttavcls, he published his obseivations, 
with suggestion s^for a blitter system of prison discijiline ; 
and by these means, as well as by the^ipterest [elt in 
his own singular benevolence, he so effectually fixed pul^lic 
atfentioq on^ the Subject, that mucli improvement was 
the consequence. . • 

• Howard bad heard muefi of miseries wVich the plague 
prod«dft at oil the*ports along ’the Meditedroeon. each 
of these there* is a kind of hospital called the lazaretta^ 
where the whole of the individuals landing •from a ve.sliel 
which comes from an infected p^cl, are kept, .confined foi 
a considerable* time, to make Sure that they are qdite/ree of • 
the disease. Of these lazaretios^ which are as hwibic 
pldces.as the# worst prisdGs,*''aiid probably occasion more 
sickness and mortality than they prevent, Howard resolved 
tobnake ^personal examination. He set out in*i^S 5 , with- 
out^ secant, foi; ht? did not think himselfrat liberty to 
expose any life but his owfn. « He took |;iis way by the south* 
of Franofc, through Italy t6 Malta, *Zante, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople. •From the lattA^ capital he returned to 
Smyrna, where he kn^ the plague then to pfgvail, for 
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the purpose of going to Venice with a foul bill of health, 
that he might be subjected to the ilgour of a quarantine in 
the lazaretto^*’ zxiA thus ^ave a petsonal experience of its 
rules. At Venice, he whnt*wjth the cheorfglnesb 

into the lazaretiOy and there remained, as usual, for forty 
clays, thus deliberate!/ exposing his life for the gcOd of his 
lellow-crcaturci • ■ . « 

Such conduct could not fail Jo procive him univer^ar 
e'Jtceni. 'The Emperor Germany so much admired his 
heroic benevolence, • that when tloward returned TlivouglT 
Vienna, the Emperor requested an interview with him', and 
commenced a subscription ‘in order to erect a statue of him 
111^ a public part of the city. The design to honour ^loward 
m this w'ay was afterwards abandoned, at the express request 
af tlic [Hiilanthiopist, w*ho was as modest as he Was good. 

,In the summer of lySjg^j^IIow'atd set oyt on his last tour, 
lie went thrtAi^j;h Gc^tmany to St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

jirisons and, hospitals were everywljcre thrown open/o 
him, as to one who had acquired a censorship oi^er thcjse 
abodes of the unfortunate -iq every part of the civilised 
w'orld. lie thefj travelled to the new Russian settl^cnt on 
the Iftvk. Jica, and established himself* at Cb^rson, wfierc a 
malignant fC:\ or pi evaded. A young lady, who had caught 
the infection, ‘desiud a^vhit fretm -How'ard, who, she thought, 
might be able to cine UGr. / Ever alive to, the call of the 
‘ distressed, he w'ent to administer to her re*iief. He caught 
the ir.iection, probably froii\^ h^r, and" became one of its 
\ K tims. He was buiicd nf the ncighbouthgftd of Cherson ; 
cfpd heq?, some years after, the Eanperor Alexander caused 
a nionunv^Dt to be erected to his uicnT^ory, 
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EVIL I/SE OF WEALTH, 

i f i)'(^n$tQted/rom th^ Samkrit.) 

THE(unthmki|ig*iwan,Wlth whom, too kiodi 
THe goddess Fortune ever ^wells, 

’ Becomes the victim of her sj-ells ; , 

As Autumn's clouds the wind unik'ls. 

She* sweeps away his better miiul. 

Pride, born of viejving sfortk of 
Conceit beauty, birth, invaue ^ 

His empty soul ; he is nci made, 

Ho deems, like men vulgar moukl 
^Ile knits hjs brows, his lip he bites, 

At poorer men he looks askance 
' With proud contempt and angry glance, 

AVith threatening words flicsfr^uLs affrights, 

HOw, how could any mortar broob^ 

On such hateful wTelch to lookf 
Even though. he ownO’d the gftdlike ])uwcr 
Oo men all envieckboons.to shower ? 

frprn th« AMabhdtMs by Dr. J(>n^' Muik, 


FEEb TrfE.’f^qbR. 

(Translated ftom the SamkriL) 

If tlfou^would'win the dear reward 
Which only virtue earns, 

.tv&te not thy wealth upon the lord 
• WJi6 gift for gift returns. 

Not with the tfiy treasunA’share ; 

Give aid to those ^ho nee'd ; 

And, with the gold thy.w^ants ran spare,. 
The po(^ and hungry fee<i 
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Be sure that those who would receive 
Deserve and crave thjr care ; 

And* ponder, ere thy hsimh relieve, 

' The how, and.when, and where, 

• * 

(Translated from the RdmdyatMt hy R* T. H. G&IFFITH.) 


AI^MSGiVlNG. 

' Tttnslaied from tite TamiUJ 

They give who |ive to helpless need : 

Not they whose gifts to getting lead. 

(Translated from /.he Kural of 'Fhm Valliig}ai\ by Rofli^NSON.) 


TfdE EIvfPEROR AND THE PEASANT; OR, 
HWPITALITY REVVAI^DKD. 

The 'Czar Ivan, who rdgned.oVer Russfa afiout the 
middle of . the sixtecnth*’cchuii5'’, often went out disguised,, 
in ordei* to satisfy his own mind as to tjie cqnditidh^^jf his 
subjects. f ! r 

•One day, in a solitary walk^ near Moscow, he entered a . 
small village^ and, preteij^lii^ to^be overcome by fatigue, 

, implored relief from several (Ff the* inhabitants. His dress 
was .ragged, his appearance mean, ; buj what ought to have 
excited the compassion of villagers, and gnsured a kind 
reception, produced <i refusal. * * ^ • 

* Pull 6f mdignation at such inhuman treatipent, he was 
just going tQ, leave the place, wheJK he notice<}#andJher 
•dwelling to which, had ngt ypt applied for assistance. 
It was *the poore^ Cottage in the village.' The-^nlperor 
hastened to this, and k/.ocked at the door. A pca^^ant 
opened lU and asked h'm tvhat he wanted. I am almost 
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Jying with fatigues and. hunger,** answered the Czai , “can 
you give me a nig]ht*s IcJdging ? ” “ Alas ! ’* ^^aid the peasant, 
“ you will have btit^ pfior fare ; ^ou have et)ine at an un- 
lucky tjme — for my wife is ilU twt come in, cSinc in, you 
will at least be shelfered from the cold, and what wc have 
you sh^ll be welcome to/* • 

.S'he peasant then led the Czar into a Ifttle room full of 
children ;^n a a‘adle were two infants, sleeping soundly. 
A girl three years old was sleeping*on a‘riig neaf the cradle, 

• “‘Stay •here,** said the jibasant to theiEmpcror, “1 wil-l go 
and" get something for your sup]>cr.’* Ife went out, ^a^nd 
soon returned with some blaiik 5read, eggs, and honey. 
“ Vou see all I can give you,** said the peasant, “ partake of 
it wutlT my children ; I must go and nurse my wife.* * * 
The good peasant then went to his wife, and shortly 
r/ 2 turned, bringing wdthihim a baby, wdio was to be cFiiis- 
tened on the morrow. The Em{y*!:^or tool^ the infant in 
his arms, saying, “ I kpow, from the apj^earance of this t Ijild, 
that he^will^bc foAunate.** The peas^int smiled at the pro- 
phecy ; and at that instant *1114 two eldest girls came 16 kiss 
■ baby before going to bed, (?nd th& gfandnjolher came also 
him hack.* . The* little- ones folloiJt'ed her ; ^.>nd the 
host, himselflying down upon his*bed of straw/invited the 
stranger to do the same^. a moment the»peasant w’as in 
a sound and peaceful sleep. • • 

'The peasjfn^, awoke at bfeak of day, and his guest, orj 
taking leave of him, said, “ I must r-eturn to Moscow, my 
friend : I an^acquaint<?d^eT&with a very benevolent man, 
to whom I shall* tajee care to.merition* your kind treatmont 
of me* < inn prevail upon him to stand godfSlther to y6ur 
eWfd. '•promise therefore, that you wiH wait for me, 
thatj may be jJresent a} the christen^ ; I win be back in 
three h«UTs at the latest.** llic, peasant did not think much 
of this mighty ptomfse ; but in ihe good-nature gf his hc^art, 
he consented to the sJlf anger*s request 
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The Czar went away ; the three hours were soon gone, 
and nobody appeared. The peasarft, therefore, as well as 
his family, web preparing to carr/ the child to cfiurch ; 
but as he was about* to leave^his cottage, he heard gn a 
sudden the trampling of horses and the rattling of many 
carriages. He knew Vie imperial guards, and itistantly 
called his family to come and see the emperor goby. ^ITfe^y 
all r-an out in a hurry, and stood before they* door. 

■ -riie horses, men/and ^rriages soon formed a hMf-'circle, 
and; the state carriage of the Czar stopped opijosile* the 
jieasant’s door. *The ^arriage-door was opened, the C/ar 
alighted; and advancing to^lps host, thus addressed him : 
“I have come to fulfil my promise ; give me your^child, 
and- (bllow ine to thb church.** The peasant stood like a 
ji^tue, looking at the Emperor with astonishment. In all 
, thi§. pomp and show l^^ould*not discover the poof 
strangitf who Ii^kJ lain /I night with him on the straw. 

'I^he' Emperor |or. some momenta, sijcntly enjoyed hi^ 
perjilexity, and then %^aid : ** Yesterday Jou pqrforiiied the 
duties, of* humanity; to-day. I. come to discharge the 

nlost delightful fduty .of a* Sovereign— that of re^rcfmg 
virluc.^'^Vour child sliall^ become my whrd you ffiay 
remember,'* continued the Emperor, smiling* ** that I pre- 
dirfed he woultl be fortunate.” ♦ 

I'he good jx'asant Yiofv^id.fii stood the cas§; with tears 
tn Ins e>es,*he ran instantly \o letch the cbHdc brought him 
to thc'^mipeior, and laid him resncctful>y at his feet. The 
excellent Sovereign took thelLlo m,his and carried 
him to the church. " . • ' • 

"I'he Czar Vaithfully 'kept his promis^; he cauSeitheioy 
to be educated' in his palace, provided am pljr for hiSTuxtner 
settlemcrvt f!i life, ^continued eszer after to heap <^nd- 
{\esses on thq viriuots peasant and his family. 


Anon. 
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UOMPASSfON SHOULD BE SHOWN TO ALL MKN. 
( Translated from tke Samknt.) 

To b?d as well as go^d, .1© all, 

A gei^TOuS mail compaesion shows. 

On earth no mortal livei^, he knows. 

Who does not oft through wgak^ness fall. 

pTranslaied from the Kdmdyana^ by John Mujk, CM V.) 


DISINTERESTEDNESS; ‘MH) 0001) AND LEND, 
PIOPING FOR NOTHING ACJAIN." 

(T) amlated om (he San skf it.) 

The good to others kindness show, 

And from them huiv'iurn exact / 

The best and greatest men, they know, 

Thus cfer nobly love to ac i. . 

(TrarislatcJ from the Mji}\dbhflrdta^ by Dk. John Muir, C V.Vl ) 


AGAINST ENVY. 

( Translated fioni *he Tamil.) 

li>i?rEEM*D like good behaviour be 
A charhcler ’frpnv envy free. • 

1^0 acquisition can bp wqp 
Above the power of envying none., 

(I^ijmsl'ated from the KwcU of Tiiu Vallavar, by Rodinson.) 
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THE EOOLISJI DISCONT;ENTEn ; THE WISE 
CONTENT." 

( Trims hifeti ftom the Sanskrit.) 

• » ^ ^ ^ 

Though proixily swells their'fortune’s tide, 

Though cvcriiiore their hoards augment, 
UiUhipking men are ne’er content : 

But wise men soon are satisfied. 

* * f 

(Translafcd from the Mal^bhatata^ by Dr. John Muik, G.I.K.) 


discontent. 

( y ujhi fail'd from ihe Samktit',) 

' Mos'j men the things they have, despise, 

And Olliers \vhit.Ji\hey hhve not,rprize ; 

In u-e.Uer wij^ for surniner^s glow, 

In sunii^icr long for winter^ srkovs. 

'Tianbhtcd from the ^ubhasitatyiavay by Dr. John M.UIR/C.i.r..) 


CASABIANCA; OR, MAGVAl^IMOUS DEVOTION 
' . TO ^WTV.^ 

The boy stood on the burning deck," 

^ Whence all but him ; * 

The fiamc tha^ lit the^ battle’s, '^vrecky 
,Shpne round him o’er the dead! 

Yet beautiful and bright he sto^d. • 

^ A% born ta fule the st(5rm^ 

A creature of heroic, blood, 

A proud though child-like form. ^ 
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The lla^iicb roHM pn —he would not go. 
Without his father s word ; 
i’hat father, faint^in death below^ 

His voice no longer b^s I cS; * 

, ^ inr 

Hr caird aloud — “Say, father* sa 
If yet niy task is done ? ** 
lie knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


“ Speak, fallier ! once ag nn bu tiieu, 

“ If I may yet be gone ’ 

—And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames roll’d on. 

/ 

Upon his brow he lelt their hrtalli, 

And in his waving hair ; '* 

And looked from that lone post of d^ath, 
■Jn s^ill yet braye despair : 


And shouted' but once inpre aloud, , 

“ My'feitherl must I stay 
While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud 
The wreathing fifes ftiadc wiiy. • 


They wrappf tlic ship in s]/iendoui, wild, 
'I’hcy caught the f| 'g cn high, 

And strcfiiirned ab^)Ve the gallant c^hild, 
L^ke bannefV in the sky. ^ . 


Thefe came a burst of thunder soupd- 
Xbe bo)^ohl where was 
— Ask of tl\p winds that far’-pround 
With fragments strew’d the 'jea ! 
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Wiih nuist, nnd helm, and pennon f.vxi 
That well had borne tlitir part— 

But th^ noblest thing that p/^^rished there, 

Was t’.igt you.^y swithful heart. 

Mrs. Hlma\s. 


TRUTH. 

^ \oiJNC offender-, ^^hose name was (‘hnilic T^lann, l)ic»kc 
a lar^L pane of glass Jix a^hemist’s -.hop, and ran awa> at 
first, for he was slightl) frightened, but he qurckly began 
-t(^ tlunk, What am I running loi ? It was an a^-cident; 
win not turn about and Ull the trutli ? 

NV) sboner thought than done, Charlie was a brn\c I'oj ; 
he told thp whole tnilh— how tne ball with whifh he was 
playiitg slipivwl out nt his hand, how liightened he was, 
hiK'V'sori} too, a^tlK; mischief done,, and how willing to jry 
if ho had the money *■ * 

C uailrc Ind not the^ monev, but he could work, and 
to woik he wci t at once in the very shop where he broke 
the gki'^. . It took him a Iqng time to 7 ay foi the large ar/-^ 
cxjicnsivc pine ho had •shattered, but when'it was done, he 
had so endeated himself to tKe chemist by his fidelity and 
truthfulness t-hat he would 'ngt hear of his going aw'ay, and 
Charlie became his clerk. ‘‘'xYh, what a good day it was 
whe.r! broke that wundow,” he used to say, 

“No, Charlie,’^ his moiher would resp'^nd, “wbn^ a 
^aod aay it was when you were n':* airaid to tell the 
truth 1 ” 










